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A Gram of Radium 


by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 

MapaME Marie Stowposka Curie. 

JACQUES, a servant in the employ of 
Madame Curie. 

Scholarship students doing research in 

radio-active substances: 
DANIEL Barr, an American. 
Ivan Moana, a Pole. 
Marce Fievury, a Frenchman. 

Rosert Cartier, an attorney. 

Henri BecquErEL, a physicist. 

SettinG: A small laboratory storeroom 
in the house of Madame Curie in 
Paris. 

Time: November 7, 1921. 

At Rise: The storeroom is dark. Nothing 
can be seen except three test tubes 
glowing on the table. Someone enters 
through door at right, test tubes are 
lifted, one by one, and replaced in the 

rack. The figure switches on the light. 

It is Mapamr Curie dressed in black. 

Enter Jacques at left. He carries a 

small pad and pencil in his hand. 


Jacques: Good morning, Madame. I 
trust you slept well. 

Mapame: Thank you, Jacques. And 
you? (She turns the cuff of her sleeve 
back from her left wrist, exposing the 
face of her watch.) Last night you had 
a fever. You and all of the friends in 
this house overworked yesterday. 
Today you shall have a holiday. Let 
me see your tongue! 

Jacques (Backing away respectfully, 
very much embarrassed): I am rested, 
Madame. I am recovered — 

Mapame: The pulse will tell! (Seizing 
his wrist with her right hand, she 
raises her left wrist. She counts his 
pulse, with her eyes on the watch.) 
Good! Pulse normal. Now the tongue. 
Out with it! (Jacques puts out his 
tongue.) Clean! Good! Every one in 
the laboratory is to have a holiday 
today! 

Jacques (Holds out a pad and pencil 

with a pleading gesture): Be so kind, 


Madame, as to write an order for 
food. You will have a distinguished 
guest today —a great scientist. I 
will cook as I never cooked before — 
fish and fowls. 

MapaMe (Smiling indulgently): My 
good Jacques, you will have your 
holiday. If my visitor does me the 
honor of dining with me, I will cook 
him a lobster! 

Jacques (With a scandalized expression, 
he runs to a drawer in a cabinet and 
pounds on it): Madame! Be pleased 
to remember that this drawer is 
filled with diplomas you have re- 
ceived from great universities! Twice 
you have received the Nobel prize! 
You have a chair in the Sorbonne! 
(He wrings his hands in his distress.) 
Madame, you must not cook a lob- 
ster! You cannot cook a lobster! 
Mapame (Laughing at him): For shame, 
Jacques! All you know about cook- 
ing was learned from me! You also 
will recall that scientists do not ob- 
serve what they eat. When they come 
here, they chew, they swallow, but 
they think only of radium. Take off 
your working smock, put on your 
holiday coat and go out into the 
sunshine! 

Jacques (Looking about in distress): 
But your breakfast. . . . You have 
not had your coffee! 

Mapame (Smiling at him): You may 
make the coffee while I put my room 
and my desk in order. But when that 
is done, out you go for the day. You 
need a long day in the country before 
the cold of winter sets in. (She leaves 
stage by door at right. Jacques trims 
the wick of the oil stove. DANrEL Barr, 
carrying a bouquet of chrysanthemums, 
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enters through door at rear.) 

Jacques: M’sieu’ Barr! There is a flame 
under your crucible in the labora- 
tory! You worked all of the first night 
you spent in Paris? 

Dan (Placing the flowers on the table, he 
takes up the test tube rack and holding 
it up to the light, examines the tubes. 
He smiles as he talks): On the con- 
trary. I slept like a top! I came early 
because I wanted my corner of the 
laboratory to be shipshape when 
Monsieur Becquerel arrives. (He 
sets the rack on the table and taking up 
the flowers looks about him.) Also I 
wanted these for Madame’s break- 
fast table since it is her birthday. 

Jacques (Reaching for an empty battery 
jar, hands it to Dan): Monsieur Bec- 
querel worked with M’sieu’ Pierre 
Curie and Madame years ago. (He 
takes up an earthenware pitcher and 
pours water into the battery jar. Sets 
the jug on the table. Surveys the flowers 
with satisfaction.) White flowers in 
green glass — perfect! 

Dan (Arranging the flowers in the battery 
jar): I pinch myself to see if I am 
alive— plain Dan Barr meeting 
face-to-face the great physicist, Henri 
Becquerel, who discovered there is 
such a thing as radio-activity! And I 
have my first sight of him in the 
Curie laboratory in Paris! 

Jacques (Reaching for a can high on a 
shelf): Did you ever meet M’siew’ 
Pierre Curie? (Takes can down and 
places it on the table.) Coffee! 

Dan (Grinning): Hardly. I read about 
his death when I was a kid, out of a 
weekly newspaper I picked up at a 
crossroads General Store in Kansas. 

Jacques (Lights the oil stove. Takes a 











box off the shelf and lifts a cake out of 

it. He places it beside the flowers, shak- 

ing his head dolefully): There are 
only the cake, the coffee, and the 
rolls for her birthday breakfast! 

Dan (Taking money out of his pocket, 
hands it to Jacques): Go buy what 
you would like Madame to have for 
her birthday breakfast. 

Jacques (Looking at the money with de- 
light): The coffee must be made! 
Dan (Grinning): Coffee? I have made 
enough coffee to drown an army! Off 

with you! 

Jacques (Piling parts of a French coffee 
pot on the table): A thousand thanks, 
M’sieu’ Barr! (He takes a basket from 
the floor and leaves by door at rear. 
Dan picks up the various pieces of the 
coffee pot, rumples his hair, shakes his 
head and tries in vain to put them to- 
gether. A young man with a broad 
bright face enters at left.) 

Dan (Holding out the pieces of the coffee 
pot): Ivan to the rescue! This coffee- 
machine is too gadgety for me! 

Ivan (He laughs pleasantly): The bril- 
liant American who can win a schol- 
arship to work in the Curie Research 
Laboratory cannot put a French 
coffee pot together! (He claps the 
parts together and pours the ground 
coffee into the pot, after he has filled 
it with water.) But I, Ivan Mogila, 
the slow-moving Pole, have mas- 
tered the technique! (He lights the 
stove and places the coffee pot over the 
flame.) 

Dan (Watching him with an amused 
smile): You knew Madame when she 
lived in Poland? 

Ivan (Manipulating the wick): I, unfor- 

tunately, was too young. Her father 


was professor of physics and mathe- 
matics in the Lyceum where my 
father studied. Because he was so 
eager for me to work under her direc- 
tion, I competed for a scholarship 
and here I am! 

Dan (In a low tone): This morning, be- 
fore daybreak when I came into the 
laboratory, I heard her walking up 
and down in here — up and down — 
up and down. She must be in some 
great distress. 

Ivan: She is. We have no more raw ma- 
terial out of which to extract radium. 
It takes unheard-of quantities of 
money and time. When Madame and 
M’sieu’ Curie had used three tons of 
raw material, they had only a two- 
millionth part — by weight — of pure 
radium. 

Dan (Eagerly): She does better now 
with improved technique, apparatus 
and new chemicals! 

Ivan: Yes. But we yet do not know how 
to extract radium from air or just 
any ore. We must have pitchblende 
by the trainload from Austria or 
uranite from Cornwell. 

Dan: Or, carnotite from Colorado. 
(Enter Jacques excitedly.) 

Jacques (Piling food on the table): Here 
are fruit, sausages and boiled eggs — 
a perfect breakfast! (MarRcEL enters 
by door at left.) 

Marce. (Depositing a brass candlestick 
on the table, he takes a tall white candle 
from his pocket, inserts it in the stick 
and lights it): I am happy to be able 
to give Madame my mother’s candle- 
stick. (He looks at it ruefully, rubbing 
it with the sleeve of his smock.) It has 
not been polished since she died. 

(MapaMeE Curix appears at the door.) 


















































































































































JacquEs (Bowing ceremoniously) : Con- 
gratulations, Madame! Many happy 
returns of your birthday! 

Mapame™ (Putting her hands over her lips 
which have begun to quiver): My 
friends. . . . I do not deserve this 
kindness! (She comes to the table. The 
others crowd about her to express their 
good wishes. A bell rings.) Jacques! 
The door! It may be a letter from 
America! 

JacquEs (Going toward the door at left): 
It is too early for the postman, 
Madame. 

Ivan (Pouring coffee into cups which he 
takes from a drawer in the table): The 
sausages and eggs are growing cold! 

MapaMeE (Accepting a cup from Ivan): 
Coffee! How good it smells! (Jacques 
appears at the door at left with a gentle- 
man carrying a brief case. MADAME 
sets her cup down. Approaches the 
man with outstretched hands.) Mon- 
sieur Cartier! Welcome! You will 
have breakfast with us! I have the 
pleasure of presenting to you our 
new scholarship student, Daniel Barr 
of Kansas, the United States! 

Cartier (Nodding toward Dan, lays his 
brief case on the table): 1 will gladly 
have coffee — that is, if you will let 
me see that infinitesimal speck of 
pure radium, as you have promised 
to do. (He accepts a cup of coffee from 
IVAN.) 

MapameE: Jacques, if you will see that 
the friends eat the food they have so 
graciously provided, Marcel will 
show Monsieur Cartier the radium. 
(JACQUES passes eggs, sausages on 
skewers, rolls, etc.) I will peel an egg 
for our guest. 

Marcet: With pleasure. (He offers 


CARTIER a pair of smoked glasses and 
a black cloth for covering the head and 
shoulders. He takes from the cabinet a 
small lead box which is held in a 
wooden rack.) When you have covered 
your head and adjusted the glasses, 
will you be so kind, Monsieur, to 
press this spring? (All stop eating to 
watch the visitor.) 

Cartier (His voice coming from under- 
neath the cloth): Ah! A fiercely twin- 
kling star! "Tis more than twinkling! 

Dan (Eagerly): It’s like the sparklers 
the kids in Kansas play with on 
Fourth of July! 

CartiER: How often does this radium 
spark? 

Ivan: The explosions occur at the rate 
of three hundred and sixty thousand 
per second. 

Cartier: But I cannot receive retinal 
impressions at that rate! 

Dan (Laughing): Every tenth of a sec- 
ond — or thereabouts — you see sev- 
eral thousand explosions appearing 
as one flash! 

Cartier (Removing the cloth from his 
head, he hands the lead box back to 
Marcet): Wonderful! (He takes off 
the glasses and rubs his eyes.) When 
will this minute speck of radium 
cease to flash? 

Mapame: In twenty years and more of 
sparking, it has lost no weight and its 
brilliance has not lessened. 

CARTIER (Accepting coffee from MARCEL 
and the peeled egg from MADAME): 
It is, as they say, the philosopher’s 
stone that can change lead to gold? 
(All look to Mapame for the answer.) 

Mapame (Shrugging her shoulders): 
To speak very simply — the differ- 
ence between lead and gold is the 





difference in the chemical nature of 
their atoms. The difference in the 
chemical nature of their atoms is 
determined by the positive charges 
of the nuclei of their respective 
atoms. These charges can be les- 
sened or increased by the impact of 
the rapidly-moving nuclei which 
radium and some of the other radio- 
active bodies emit. The positive 
charge of the nuclei determines the 
number of electrons in the atom of 
any element, of which lead and gold 
are two. The transmutation of the 
elements is not only theoretically 
possible. It is being done. (She makes 
a gesture of self-deprecation.) Oh, for- 
give me! I no longer converse — I 
only lecture! 

CartTiER: I greatly appreciate the lec- 
ture. (He turns toward the students.) 
So that Madame may have her 
coffee, will one of you young men 
name another radio-active substance? 

Ivan: There is another one that ac- 
tuates the loud speaker of the wire- 
less. Madame Curie named it polo- 
nium in honor of her native country. 

Jacques (Holding a knife out toward 
Mapame): Will you do us the favor 
of cutting the cake? 

MapaMeE: (Accepting the knife): With 
pleasure. After you have eaten it, 
you must all take a holiday. It is not 
good for radium workers to stay long 
out of the sunshine. (Smiling, she cuts 
the cake and hands the pieces about.) 
Danny, they say you have cake al- 
ways for breakfast in America! 

Dan (Accepting a piece of cake): Thank 
you! And pie, Madame! 

Marce (Turning to leave with his cake 
in his hand): Good day, Monsieur 
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Cartier! (The students take leave, one 
by one. JACQUES piles the remains of 
the food and the dishes on a tray which 
he carries out through door at left.) 

MapaM™E (Watching Jacqurs disappear 
with his load): I have urged them to 
take a holiday because they are badly 
in need of sunshine. (The door closes 
behind Jacques.) Also, we cannot 
work today with profit because we 
lack the essential materials. What 
progress have you made, my friend, 
in the matter of borrowing a sum 
of money for me? 

CartieR (Unbuckling his brief case, 
smiling): You have no need to bor- 
row money, Madame Curie. (He 
takes a paper out of the brief case, and 
hands it to her.) 1 have good news for 
you. The Harris Mining Company 
of Cornwall will give you a million 
franes for the exclusive use of your 
formula for sodium uranite! 

Mapame (Shocked): Exclusive use! 
Power over all the sodium uranite in 
the world! My friend, do you call 
that good news? 

Cartier: The Company needs the 
substance to color glass! 

Mapame (Angrily): To color glass! To 
make money! But not for any num- 
ber of million francs shall they have 
the exclusive use of sodium uranite! 
It does not belong to me! It belongs 
to all mankind! 

Cartier: I am assured, Madame Curie, 
that sodium uranite is not used to 
cure disease or to alleviate human 
suffering! 

Mapame: But research in this field 
has hardly begun! We do not know 
— we must experiment to learn what 
sodium uranite can do! 








Cartier: Think what you could do 
now, Madame, with a million francs! 

Mapame (Patiently): Believe me, my 
friend, I am in such need of half a 
million francs that I would give my 
body to torture to obtain them. But 
I will never patent or sell the ex- 
clusive right to a single formula that 
Pierre or myself has worked out. A 
scientist is not a merchant. He is the 
steward of benefits that belong to 
humanity. 

CartTIER (Placing the paper in his brief 
case, he closes it. Sadly): Madame, I 
am disconsolate. I came thinking — 
hoping I could assist you. 

Mapame: But I am not disconsolate, 
my friend. The lady from America — 

Cartier (Looking up with interest): 
Did she give you assurance you 
would have the means to go on 
with your work? 


Mapame (Passing her hand across her 
forehead, wearily): I have tried to 
recall the words she used... . It 
was what she was that radiated cour- 


age... . At times — remembering 
how her confidence inspired me — 
I believe I have only to put out my 
empty hands and they will be filled. 
(She drops onto a bench and her head 
droops.) It may be insanity, this 
belief. 

Cartier (Sighing): If you change your 
mind — 

Mapame (Not looking up): Many 
thanks, Monsieur Cartier. I will not 
change. 

Cartier (Going out the door at rear): 
Send for me if I can serve you. 

Mapame (Raising her head, she thinks 
aloud): What did the woman from 
America say? ... She quoted: 


“Faith is the substance... of 
things. . . .” (The door at left opens, 
a man steps into the room, he closes 
the door softly. MADAME jumps to her 
feet.) Henri! 

BecquEREL (Advancing with outstretched 
hands): Marie! 

Mapame (Shaking both his hands, smil- 
ing): What do you do in Paris, Henri 
Becquerel? Why are you not in some 
desolate region, on your knees, sniff- 
ing out ore for radium? 

BecquEREL (Pushing her into a chair): 
Will you listen to me two minutes 
without speaking, my dear Marie? 

MapameE (Smiling, laying her finger on 
her lips, she holds up her wristwatch) : 
Two minutes, only. 

BecquEREL (Seating himself on the table 
near her): My dear Marie, the recent 
discovery of radio-active ores in the 
Belgian Congo has banished the pos- 
sibility that there will ever be a lack 
of material for the making of radium. 
So you may now, ethically, release 
your bi-products. 

Mapame (Frowning): You, Henri, who 
have worked with Pierre and myself 
— you are willing that I — 

BecquEREL (Smiling): Hold your fire, 
Marie! I do not ask you to apply for 
a patent to protect what would be 
generally considered to be your rights. 
Nor am I mad enough to think you 
will permit any individual or com- 
pany to have exclusive rights over 
your processes or products. But there 
is no reason why you should not 
sell to commercial firms, the material 
that is left after you have extracted 
the radium and the polonium. 

Mapame (Shaking her head, sadly): 
They would perhaps tint glass with 











it. We should experiment with it 

now that a young American from 

Kansas has come to us who is able 
to do that work. Who knows what 
precious stuff it may be found to 
contain? 

BecQuEREL (Looking about the well- 
nigh empty shelves): Could you aot 
employ the money this material 
would bring, for immediate uses that 
have proven themselves indispen- 
sable? Have you a right to handicap 
your major — 

MapaMe (Smiling grimly): I am in 
immediate, desperate need of half a 
million francs. And, though it may 
sound grotesque to you, Henri, I 
have an inner assurance — (JACQUES 
appears at the door at left, hesitating 
to enter. MADAME jumps to her feet, 
in sudden excitement.) What is it? 

Jacques (Going toward her with an 
envelope on a tray): A cablegram for 
you, Madame Curie. Doubtless a 
birthday greeting from a friend. 

Mapame (Turning the envelope over and 
over as JACQUES leaves the room. When 
the door closes behind him she tears it 
open): Henri. . . . Here is evidence. 
... “Faith is the substance... 
of things!” (Her voice breaks.) 

BecquEREL (Seizing her by the arm): 
You grow pale, Marie! Are you ill? 
What is it? 

MapameE (Handing him the cablegram) : 
If this message does not state I am 
to go to Washington to receive half 
a million francs at the hands of the 
President of the United States, I am 
quite mad, Henri! (He reads it.) 

BecquereL (Handing her the cable- 
gram): It so states, Marie. You are 

quite sane! 








Mapame (Running toward the door at 
left): Iran! Marcel! Danny! We have 
the half a million francs! It enables 
us to make a gram of radium! (The 
three students rush pell-mell into the 
storeroom.) 

Ivan: Who could supply us with that 
much money? Is there so much in 
the world? 

Marcet (Snatching the cablegram which 
MapameE holds out to him, he reads it) : 
From friends in the United States — 
schoolchildren — women! 

Dan (Holding out his hand): Let me 
see. . . . Who says we have enough 
money to— make a gram of ra- 
dium? (He reads the cablegram.) Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney! Gosh! 
Then it’s true! 

Marcex: Ah! I recall —she visited 
the laboratory and talked with us! 

Ivan: She understood. 

BecquEREL (Bowing to MapameE and 
then to the others): Adieu, Marie. I 
leave you with your great joy and 
— with your students. (He goes out 
by door at rear. MapameE does not 
appear to realize he is no longer there.) 

Ivan (Going toward door at left): Come 
friends, we will go back to our work. 
(He, Marcet and Dan go quietly out 
by door at left.) 

Mapame (Standing, folding and un- 
folding the cablegram): Work. . . 
yes, now we can work .. . ! Tons 
of pitchblende. . . . (Stage begins to 


darken.) A gram of radium . . . for 
humanity . . . toease pain. . . to 
save lives . . . ! A gram of radium! 


(The three test tubes glow on a dark 
stage.) Friends in America. . . . 


THE END 








Sweet Sixteen 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Joun Davis 
Marcaret Davis 
JANE 
BosBIirE 
LIEUTENANT FRANKLIN 
STEVE CRAWFORD 

Time: The present. A Saturday after- 
noon. 

Serrine: The Davis living room. 

Ar Rise: Jonn Davis is seated in the 
easy chair at right, reading a news- 
paper. He looks relaxed and at peace 
with the world. Marcaret, his wife, 
seated nearby, glances at him once or 
twice. She doesn’t want to disturb him, 
but there is something on her mind. 

Marcaret: John, I’ve just got to talk 
to you about Jane. 

Joun (Looking up from his paper): 
About Jane? What’s the matter with 
her? 

Marearet: Well, for one thing, I sup- 
pose, she’s sixteen years old. 

Joun: Is she really? My, they grow up 
fast, don’t they? (He goes back to his 
paper.) 

Maracaret: John, you’ve just got to 
take your nose out of that paper. 
This is serious. 

Joun: Now, Margaret, this is Saturday 
afternoon — 

Marcaret: I know, dear — the first 
one you’ve had off in I don’t know 
how long, what with all those rush 
orders at the plant and — 
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Joun: Exactly. And all week I’ve been 
looking forward to the peace and 
quiet of my own home. 

Maraaret: Of course you have, and 
now I want to bother you about the 
children. 

Joun: The children? Bobbie, too? 

Maraaret: Not Bobbie — that is, I 
don’t think he’s been up to any mis- 
chief today. How that boy can have 
the face of an angel and be so full of 

— anyway, I can handle Bobbie, but 
Jane’s beyond me. (There is the sound 
of a crash from the kitchen.) 

Joun (He jumps): What on earth is 
that? 

Marcaret (She sighs): Just Jane. 
Baking cookies for the soldiers. 

Joun: Well, does she have to be so 
violent about it? 

Maraaret: John, it’s the soldiers that 
I want to talk to you about, or per- 
haps I should say one soldier. We 
never should have invited those boys 
to dinner. 

Joun: You — you mean the boys from 
camp? But Margaret, it’s our duty to 
help entertain those boys; they’re 
away from home. I thought you liked 
doing it. 

Marcaret: Of course I liked doing it. I 
wanted to have more of them — as 
often as we could, but please, John, 
let’s not have Lieutenant Franklin 
again. 

Joun: Lieutenant Franklin? The tall 
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fine-looking fellow? I didn’t see any- 
thing wrong with him. I liked him. 

MarGaret: So did Jane. 

Joun: What’s that? 

MarGaret: John, I tell you I can’t 
stand it any longer! It happened the 
first time he came, and then when 
you insisted on inviting him again — 
are you blind? Couldn’t you see the 
way she looked at him? 

Joun: Oh, now, Margaret, I think you 
imagine — 

MareGaret: Imagine? John, she’s been 
mooning around the house ever since. 
She won’t go out with any of her own 
friends. Why, one of her teachers 
even stopped me on the street the 
other day and asked me why Jane 
was neglecting her lessons. Why do 
you suppose she spends all her Sat- 
urdays out in the kitchen making a 
mess of everything? I'll tell you why! 
Just so that she can send cookies to 
camp and address the box to Lieu- 
tenant Franklin. 

Joun: But Franklin—he must be 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
old, Margaret. 

Marcaretr (Walking about now): Oh, 
John! When I was her age, I was in 
love with a man forty years old! 

Joun: You were? You never told me 
that. 

Maracaret: I — Id forgotten it. 

Joun: Well, there, you see? You got 
over it — so will she. 

MarGaret: She may get over it, but 
will I live through it? 

Joun (Going to her and patting her 
shoulder): There, there, Margaret, 
you’ve let this upset you too much. 

Margaret: But John, the worst part 

of it is that she thinks Lieutenant 








Franklin likes her, too. She — she 
got a note from him, you see. 

Joun: A note? What was in it? 

MaraGaret: How do I know? You can’t 
go around reading your children’s 
mail. 

Joun: Why not? You’re her mother, 
aren’t you? 

Marcaret: Yes, dear, but parents 
should respect their children’s pri- 
vacy — haven’t you heard? I sup- 
pose it was simply a note thanking 
her for the things she’s been sending 
the boys, but how do I know? Lieu- 
tenant Franklin’s a stranger to us — 

Joun (Sitting down again): Oh, well, 
it’s nothing to worry about. He’s a 
nice chap, I’m sure. Sensible, harm- 
less — 

Marcaret: He doesn’t look harmless 
to me. If I were a few years younger, 
I'd find him very fascinating. 

Joun (Surprised): Margaret! (Then 
smiling) Do you say things deliber- 
ately to shock me sometimes? 

Marcaret: Yes, dear, I do. To wake 
you up. You’re such an innocent old 
thing. (There is another crash from the 
kitchen. JoHN jumps again, and 
MaraGaret turns, looking a little irri- 
tated. Calling to JANE) Jane, must 
you bang things around so? 

JANE (Off in protest): But Mother! 
(JANE appears in the doorway at left. 
She is siateen years old, slender and 
pretty with large dreamy eyes. At the 
moment she wears a wisp of an apron 
over her sport dress and has smudges of 
flour on her face. Her hair is a little 
wild. She looks at her mother reproach- 
fully.) Mother, you know I’m baking 

cookies for the soldiers. If a girl 

can’t do that much — 








Marecaret (Smiling at her): I know, 
dear, it’s very sweet of you but — 
JANE: I’ve got a cake in the oven, too. 

If I keep on being interrupted, it 
may burn! (She disappears again left. 
JouN stares after her, then goes back to 

his paper.) 

Maraaret: There, you see, John, how 
she acts. Didn’t she remind you of 
Lady Macbeth in the sleep-walking 
scene or Ophelia or — John, have 
you gone back to your paper again? 

Joun (Resignedly): No, not really. I’ve 
given that up. (Then sniffing): Mar- 
garet, do I smell something burning? 

Marearet: Yes. Probably Jane’s cake. 
(Bospie Davis enters left. He is nine 
years old and at the moment there is a 
look of disgust on his face.) 

Bossie: Hey, Mom, do we have to put 
up with that all the time? (He mo- 
tions back toward left.) 

Marcaret: What’s the matter, Bob- 
bie? 

Bossit: Do we have to put up with 
Jane cooking messes of things in the 
kitchen all the time? It’s enough to 
make you sick! She’s got the whole 
place all full of smoke and — 

Marcaret: Now, don’t say anything 
to her, Bobbie. She’s just being pa- 
triotic. 

Bosste: Patriotic? You call that being 
patriotic? Why, that stuff she’s mak- 
ing will do more harm than good. 
Bad for the soldiers’ teeth and every- 
thing. Honest, Mom, her cookies are 
as hard as rocks. And if they eat any 
of her cake — well, I feel sorry for 
their stomachs, that’s all! 

Joun (Cryptically): And an army trav- 
els on its stomach too. 


Bossie: What’d you say, Dad? 
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Joun: Nothing, son, nothing. This is all 
getting beyond me. 

MarGaret: Bobbie, don’t you want to 
go outside and play? Your father — 

Joun (Too pleasantly): Oh, don’t mind 
me — don’t mind me at all. 

Bossie: But Mom, I wanted to bring a 
friend of mine over this afternoon. 
You know that new family that 
moved next door this morning — the 
Crawfords? 

Marcaret: Well, I did notice some- 
one — 

Bossie: I met ’em already, Mom, and 
Steve Crawford is — 

Maraaret: Yes, yes, dear, you can tell 
me some other time. 

Bossie: But Mom, I wanted to bring 
Steve over. I gotta show him my 
football scrapbook, and I thought if 
you and Dad were going to be in the 
living room — 

Joun: Of course your mother and I 
could move out. 

Bossie: I just meant if you were going 
to be in here, Steve and I could sit in 
the dining room and look at my 
scrapbook. 

Maraaret: Yes, that'll be all right, 
dear. 

Bossize: But how can we, Mom? If 
Jane’s gonna have the place all 
smoky with messes of things burning 
up, and awful smells? What kind of 
a house will Steve think this is? 

Joun: I’m beginning to wonder myself. 

Marcaret (Jo Bossir, absent-mind- 
edly): Steve who, dear? 

Bossier: But Mom, I’ve just been tell- 
ing you! (The telephone rings. Bos- 
BIE looks desperate as MARGARET 
goes to answer it.) 

Manrcaret: Hello? . . . Oh, yes, Pete, 
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just a minute, I’ll call her. (She puts 

the receiver down. Calling) Jane! Tel- 

ephone! (JANE comes to the door, look- 

ing even more besmudged than she did 

before.) 

JANE: (A little haughtily) Who is it, 
Mother? 

Mara@aret; It’s Pete, dear. 

JANE: But Mother, you know I don’t 
want to talk to Pete. He’s such a 
goon! 

MarGaret: Jane, I — 

JANE (Resignedly going to phone): Oh, 
I suppose I'll have to. 

Bossier: Does she have to act so crazy, 
Mom? 

Maraaret: Bobbie! 

JANE (Into phone, coldly): Hello, Pete 
... Yes... Yes, I heard the gang 
was having a party tonight, but I 
won’t be able to make it. . . . Well, 
if you really must know, I have other 
plans! (She hangs up and starts left.) 

MarGaret: Jane, what’s the matter? 
Are you angry with Pete? 

JANE (Turning and facing her mother) : 
No, Mother — not angry. But Pete’s 
so terribly young! 

Bossre: Huh. He’s older’n you are! 

JANE: Perhaps, but a man’s mind de- 
velops very slowly. 

Joun (Flabbergasted): What’s that? 

JANE: Besides, that’s neither here nor 
there. As I told Pete, I have other 
plans. 

Margaret: Other plans? 

JANE: If you must know, Mother, 
Lieutenant Franklin called up this 
morning. 

Marearet (Fearfully): Lieutenant 
Franklin? 

Jane: Yes, and he’s coming over. 

Bosste: Oh, he is, is he? So Lieutenant 


ll 





Franklin’s coming over. Boy, does 

she go for him in a big way! 

Joun (Under his breath): It seems ev- 
erybody knew but Father. 

Bossie: She’s got a button in her 
room, Mom, that fell off his uniform 
when he was here — she’s saving it. 
I never heard of such a goofy thing in 
all my life! 

JANE: Bobbie Davis, if you don’t keep 
still — Mother, can’t you do any- 
thing with him? 

Marearet: Bobbie, will you please go 
outside and play? 

Bosse: But Mom, I want to bring — 

Maraaret: Bring anyone you like. 

JANE: If he brings any of his grubby 
little friends around here today — 
they’re always under my feet! 

Bossie: Grubby little friends? Listen 
here, Steve — 

Joun: Bobbie, don’t argue. Do as your 
mother says. Go outside. 

Boppie: Okay . . . okay .. . (He 
goes out center, looking back once to 
make a face at JANE.) 

Jane: Mother, how you and Father 
could ever have had a child like 
Bobbie — 

Joun (Shaking his head): How could 
we ever have had children? 

JANE (Going right on): It’s just appall- 

ing! I have no privacy at all. I have 

to have my personal affairs dragged 
out in front of everybody! (She exits 
again. MARGARET raises her eyes 
heavenward, and Joun looks bewil- 
dered. The doorbell rings. MARGARET 
starts for it when JaN® re-enters.) 

That’s probably for me, Mother. I 

ordered some things from the drug- 

store this morning. Some new bub- 
ble bath and powder and — (She 





crosses to the door and opens it. There 

in the doorway stands a tall, young 

man in uniform, LIEUTENANT FRANK- 

LIN. He has nice eyes and a very at- 
tractive smile. JANE speaks in a 
shocked voice. Her hand is already 
straightening her hair) Lieu — Lieu- 
tenant Franklin! 

FRANKLIN (Pleasantly): How do you 
do, Miss Davis. 

JANE (Just standing there): But — but 
I—I didn’t expect you until this 
evening, Lieutenant Franklin. 

Frankuin: Oh, I’m sorry. Didn’t I 
make that clear? 

JANE (Stepping back): Well — won’t — 
won’t you come in? (She is busy with 
a handkerchief which she has taken 
from her apron pocket, trying to wipe 
the smudges from her face. LIEUTEN- 
ANT FRANKLIN comes into the room. 
JOHN rises and MARGARET goes for- 
ward to greet him.) 

FRANKLIN: Good afternoon, Mrs. Davis 
—and Mr. Davis. I do hope I’m not 
intruding. 

Joun (Shaking hands with him): Not 
at all, Lieutenant, not at all. Glad to 
see you. 

FrankKuIn: I told Miss Davis this 
morning that I wanted to stop in. 
Marearet: Won’t you sit down, Lieu- 
tenant? (He sits in chair left. JANE 
stands staring at him, her heart in her 

eyes.) , 

FRANKLIN: But she evidently misun- 
derstood the time. 

JANE (Flustered): Oh, I — I did. Why, 
look at me. I look perfectly terrible. 
I—TI’d better change my dress, 
Mother. 

FRANKLIN (Smiling at her): Don’t you 

dare — you look very nice as you are. 
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It reminds me of home. My mother 
and sister get together in the kitchen, 
and the flour fairly flies! (MarGarer 
laughs.) 

Jane: I’ve been baking cookies for you 
— and the other boys. 

FRANKLIN: We've certainly appreci- 
ated them. I wish I could be around 
to enjoy this new batch. 

JANE: You — you wish you could be 
around? 

FRANKLIN: I’m leaving, you see. (T'urn- 
ing to Mr. anp Mrs. Davis) That’s 
why I wanted to stop in this after- 
noon, Mrs. Davis. You folks have 
been so — well, so darned swell to 
me. I don’t know what I can say to 
thank you for all your kindness. 

Maraaret (Warming to him): Non- 
sense, Lieutenant Franklin. 

Joun: We've enjoyed doing it, haven’t 
we, Margaret? If we had a son in the 
army, we'd like to think that some- 
one was doing the same for him. 

FRANKLIN: It’s nice of you to say that, 
sir, but I did want to be sure that you 
knew how much I appreciated it. 
(JANE still stands, looking stricken.) 

Joun: We understand, and — we’re 
sorry to hear you’re leaving. 

FRANKLIN: I’m going home first. You 
see, I have a four day leave. After 
that I don’t know where I'll be sent. 

JANE (Slowly): But — but you won’t 
be coming back here? 

FRANKLIN: I’m afraid not very soon. 

Joun: Lieutenant, we— we surely 
wish you all kinds of luck wherever 
you are. 

Frankuin: Thank you, sir, I expect 

I'll need it — and there’s something 

else. Well, the fact is, I'd like your 

good wishes on another matter, too. 























As I said I only have four days leave, 

but it’s a big four days for me. (He 
smiles boyishly.) Something rather 
big is going to happen to me — you 
see, I’m going to be married. 

JANE (In a stricken voice): You're 
going — to be married? 

MaraGaret: My dear boy, how nice. 
(She looks at JANE nervously.) 

Joun: Well, well, congratulations, my 
boy. Congratulations! 

FRANKLIN: We — that is, my fiancee 
and I—we’ve known for a long 
time how it was with us, and now, 
well, we won’t have much time to- 
gether, but then, sir, there isn’t much 
time these days. 

Joun: No, I—I see what you mean. 
(Clearing his throat) Lieutenant 
Franklin, young fellows like you — 
well, America ought to be proud of 
its boys. 

FRANKLIN: Oh, I don’t know, sir. We’re 
just doing what we must do. It’s be- 
ing with families like you that makes 
us know what we're fighting for. 
(Rising) Well, I—I'm afraid I'll 
have to be going now. (Joun and 
MarGaReEt rise. JANE still stands 
staring at FRANKLIN. Shaking hands) 
Goodbye, Mr. Davis. 

Joun: Goodbye, son. 

Maraaret: Goodbye, Lieutenant 
Franklin. Tell your mother for me 
that she has a fine boy. 

FRANKLIN: She'll agree with you, too, 
I’m afraid . . . (Turning to JANE) 
Goodbye, Miss Davis. All along, you 
know, you — you’ve reminded me so 
much of Ann, my kid sister that I — 

JANE (Raising her eyes to him): Your 

— kid sister? 


FRANKLIN (He looks at her and under- 





stands what's happening): Why, yes. 
Pretty as a picture Ann is and just as 
sweet — like you. (He turns to Mrs. 
Davis.) Mother is beginning to have 
a time. She practically has to beat off 
the boys. 

Marcaret (Laughing): I know what 
it’s like. Well — goodbye, Lieuten- 
ant. (Going to door with him) 

FRANKLIN: Goodbye —and_ thanks 
again. (He turns and smiles at all of 
them, then goes out. MARGARET comes 
back center. Joun sits down. JANE 
stands staring after FRANKLIN.) 

Joun: A fine young man, Margaret. I 
told you — 

Maraaret (Looking at JANE): Yes, 
John. 

JANE (Slowly): Mother, he — he’s 
gone! (Beginning to break down.) And 
— and he’s going to be married! 

Maraarket (Going to her): Jane, dear — 

JANE (Crying hard now): 1 — I'll never 
see him again. 

Marcaret (Putting her arms around 
JANE): Jane, listen to me — 

JANE (Suddenly pulling away): No, 
Mother — leave me alone. Leave me 
alone, I tell you! —_I—TI’m going 
up to my room! 

Joun (Trying to help): Er — what about 
your cookies, Jane? Aren’t you going 
oe 

Marearet (Turning on him): John, 
haven’t you any — (Then to Jane.) 

Never mind about the kitchen, Jane. 
I'll take care of things out there. 
(JANE goes out left.) John, haven’t 
you any tact at all? At a time like 
this! 

Joun (Gruffly): I was only trying to 
help. Do her good to be busy, 
wouldn’t it? 





MarGaret (Sitting down near JOHN. 
Wistfully): Oh, John, I —I feel as 
though I’m going to cry. 

Joun: Nonsense — what about? Noth- 
ing really serious. . . . 

Marcaret: It is to her — she’s so ter- 
ribly young — 

Joun: Sh-h — be careful. (He has no- 
ticed JANE who is standing in the door- 
way again. She isn’t crying now but 
her face looks tragic. She holds her 
head high looking like Joan of Arc.) 

JaNE: Mother, you don’t need to 
bother about the kitchen. I — I’ve 
decided to go ahead with the cookies. 
The — the other soldiers will enjoy 
them. 

Joun (Pleased): That’s the spirit, Jane. 
(BoBBIE comes in center with STEVE 
CRAWFORD. STEVE is a nice-looking 
boy of seventeen or eighteen with an en- 
gaging grin.) 

Bossie: Come on in, Steve. 

Steve: Thanks, Bobbie. 

Bossie: Mom and Dad, I want you to 
meet Steve Crawford. 

Joun: How do you do, Steve. 

Bosste: He’s the boy I was telling you 
about. 

MarGaret (Surprised): The boy you 
—but Bobbie, I was expecting a 
little boy — 

Steve (Grinning): No wonder you’re 
surprised then, Mrs. Davis. I’m not 
exactly small. (JANE is still standing 
in the doorway at left watching.) 

Bossre (Disgusted): But Mom, you 
should have known! I told you it was 
Steve Crawford. 

Marcaret (Looking bewildered): Steve 
Crawford? 

Joun: Hmmm-m, seems to me I read 
something about you on the sport 


pages, young man. Didn’t you play 
some outstanding football at Field- 
ing High? (JANE comes forward a 
little, looking at STEVE.) 

Steve (Modestly): Well, that’s what the 
newspapers said, anyhow. Now that 
I’ve moved here, I suppose I'll be 
playing for your school. I’m a senior. 

JANE (Coming all the way into the room) : 
You’re — really Steve Crawford? 

Steve (Seeing JANE for the first time): 
Hello . . . Who are you? 

Bossie: Oh — this is my sister, Jane, 
Steve. I—I guess she’ll be in some 
of your classes. 

Sreve:I certainly hope so. . . . (JoHN 
looks startled, but MarGaret just 
smiles at him.) 

JANE (Still looking at Steve): Why, I 
— TI saw you play football last year 
when you played our team. That 
touchdown was wonderful! 

Sreve: Gee, thanks . . . but — 

Jane: And I read somewhere that 
you were the best young football 
player — 

Bossier (Twisting about on one foot. 
Interrupting) : Hey, Steve, are we just 
gonna stand around and talk all day? 
I thought we were going to look at 
my football scrapbook. 

Steve (Coming out of his daze and 
throwing a friendly arm around Bos- 
BIE): Sure we are. Where is it? 

Bossier: Come on in the dining room, 
and I’ll get it. There’s lots of room in 
there and — 

Sreve: Maybe Jane would like to look, 
too. 

Bossier: Aw, no, she — 

JANE (Sweetly to Bosse): Of course I 
would, Bobbie. Why didn’t you ever 
show it to me before? 





Bossier (Puzzled): Well, gosh, I didn’t 
know you'd be interested, but come 
on, if you’re going to look. I got lots 
of stuff about you, Steve. 

JANE (To Steve as they go off left): 
Can you imagine that, Steve? And he 
never showed it to me. (STEVE and 
JANE are all eyes for each other as they 
exit after Bosse.) 

Maraaret: John, I could hug Bobbie! 

Joun: Why? .. . Margaret, did you 
see the way Jane looked at that boy? 
Is it — is it beginning all over again? 

Mareoaret: Of course it’s beginning all 
over again, but this is all right, John. 
Wasn’t it wonderful the way Bobbie 
brought Steve in just at the psy- 
chological moment? 

Joun: Oh, I suppose, if you say so. I 
don’t pretend to understand, but can 


we really relax now, Margaret? Can 
we enjoy peace and quiet and Satur- 
day afternoon? (He picks up his pa- 
per. There is a loud burst of laughter 
from the dining room.) 

Voices (Off): Oh, I remember that 
game, Steve! Etc. 

Marcaret: Of course we can, dear. 
(Another burst of loud laughter.) 

Voices: Remember that cheer leader? 
Etc. (They imitate cheer leader.) Rah, 
rah, rah! Ray, ray, ray! (Long) 
Yeeee-hoooo! 

Maraaret: It’s so comforting to know 
the young folks are enjoying them- 
selves. (JOHN nods his head with a kind 
of forced smile and continues trying 
to read his paper as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Paul Revere’s Cloak 


by Gertrude Robinson 


Characters 
Peter Tucker, printer of Boston, father 
of Timothy, severe, elderly man. 
Timotuy Tucker, over-tall for fourteen, 
spindleshanked, with a slightly halting 
step. 
Joun Hancock, old-looking man of 
thirty-seven, prosperous appearing. 
Paut Revere, young-looking man of 
thirty-nine. 

Jeremy Snow, baker, father of Jason, 
slow, middle-aged. 

Jason Snow, small for thirteen, nimble, 
quick. 

Two British GUARDSMEN. 

GUARDSMAN (offstage.) 


ScENB 1 
Timp: Night of May 13, 1774, just after 
the arrival of the British frigate, THE 
LIVELY, bringing the new governor 
of Massachusetts Bay colony from 
England, armed with the long threat- 
ened Port Bill. 

Sertine: A print shop on Milk Street, 
Boston, not far from Faneuil Hall. 
At Rise: Perer Tucker is standing 
near the main door, pulling his overall 
apron off over his head. Timotuy 
Tucker ts standing beside the trestle 
table, handling piles of Broadsides 
on it, stopping to snuff the one small 

candle that is lighted. 





Peter Tucker: Fetch here my long 
cloak, Timothy, and then get my 
church hat. A man must be decent 
for this night’s meeting in Faneuil 
Hall. (He pulls off his flat, round cap, 
tosses it on a chair and holds out his 
hand toward Timoruy.) 

Timotny: Aye, Father. (He gets the 
cloak hanging on a nail on the wall, 
brings it to Peter, helps arrange it 
over his father’s shoulders, hangs up 
the apron where the cloak was, leaves 
the room by rear door. He returns 
shortly with the hat. He hands it to 
Perer, and hangs about, acting as 
though he wanted to ask something.) 
There’s a many going into the Hall 
this early, Father. I saw David 
Hawes and his father as I looked 
through the printroom window just 
now, and — 

Peter Tucker (Settling the hat over his 
hair, claps a hand on Timoruy’s 
shoulder): Enough, Tim. I know 
what’s teasing ye. Ye’d like to be go- 
ing along with me to the big meeting 
and hear the patriot men of Boston 
vote this Port Bill an unfit piece o’ 
work for English-born men to swal- 
low. (Points to the pile of auction 
Broadsides.) Ye’ve the job o’ taking 
those about to the householders and 
soldiers, lad. Besides, there may be 
strange doings at the Hall this night, 
and I’d have ye out of it. You’re 
but a lad if ye are tall as Paul 
Revere himself. 

Timotny (Hopefully): 1 could get up 
early come morning and hawk the 
auction Broadsides about, Father. 
There may never be another big 
meeting like this in my whole life- 
time! (As he speaks he is picking up 


reluctantly packets of printed single 
sheets and laying them neatly in the 
big basket.) 


Peter Tucker: Duty is duty, Tim, 


and I’m paid for getting this put 
out this very night. It must be done, 
even if Boston hath a murd’rous 
bad Port Bill in the new governor's 
pocket. But ye’ve no call to fret. 
Afore ye’re a man grown, ye'll see 
meetings aplenty in Faneuil Hall. 
Aye, and rioting and blood spilled, 
too. What with this starvation Port 
Bill atop of the Stamp Acts and 
quartering thousands of redcoats in 
the city, as though it might be an 
enemy’s stronghold to be held in 
chains, there’ll be more than Minute 
Men in arms! (Sits down impatiently 
in the chair) John Hancock and Paul 
Revere and the baker, Jeremy Snow, 
are slow in coming. Ye said ye saw 
Goodman Hawes on his way already 
to the Hall? 


Timorny: Aye, Father. But mayhap 


something’s chanced to hold Paul 
Revere shut up away from spying 
eyes. I heard shouts on Dock Square 
half an hourglass ago. Afore ye 
stopped the press clacking, Father. 
(Goes to main door, opens it cautiously, 
peeks out.) 


Peter Tucker: Shut that door, Tim. 


It’s no time to let light out of this 
room, calling the eyes o’ the sentries 
to look up who’s here and what’s 
in that hole under the floor. While 
I cool my heels, waiting for dilly- 
dally ones, read me the Broadside 
of that good riddance Tory’s auction 
sale, Tim. There might be a trundle 
bed for a spindleshanks length in 
the lot. Ye’re too long for the one I 
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lay in, long after I was your age. 

Trortny (Shaking out one of the sheets 
from the pile on the table, holds it 
under the candle and reads): Know 
ye all that in the market in Dock 
Square on Thursday next at noon 
the household belongings of Jon- 
athan Nordan, Esquire, who returns 
to England by the next packet, will 
be auctioned off to the highest bid- 
der. In the lot are six tester beds, 
three schoolmaster desks, a clock, 
tall as the room that holds it, a 
candelabrum of twenty sockets, a 
—(A step outside; the door opens. 
JoHuN Hancock enters.) 

JoHN Hancock: How be ye, Master 
Tucker? 

Peter Tucker: How be ye, Master 
Hancock? Ye’re kept for some good 
reason, I doubt not. 

Joun Hancock: I waited for Paul 
Revere to come to my house. James 
Otis stayed to eat with me after 
we drew up the protest ye printed 
this afternoon, and Revere was to 
join us to make a sound plan for 
getting the Broadsides out of Boston 
the minute the protest is passed at 
the meeting. Are the Broadsides in 
your basket, Timothy? 

Timotuy Tucker: Nay, Sire; but 
they’re well hidden. And paper ready 
in the press to print others if ’tis not 
passed by the meeting just as ye 
and James Otis wrote it out. 

Joun Hancock (Laughing at Trmorny): 
There isn’t a man in Boston dare 
change what James Otis indites. 
(Turns to Peter Tucker) Where 
are the Broadsides concealed? 

Perer Tucker (Nodding to Trworay): 
Show him, Tim. 
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Timorny (Kneels to lift up a board in 
the floor under the table): Here they 
are, Sire. (He takes out a flat package, 
turns his head, listening.) I hear steps, 
Master Hancock. (He replaces the 
packet in the cavity, puts back the 
board. As he rises the door opens. 
JEREMY SNow enters, JASON at his 
heels.) Oh, ’tis you two. (In a re- 
lieved tone.) 

JEREMY Snow: Stand by the door, 
Jason, to open it quickly when Paul 
Revere comes. (Jo the other men) 
How be ye, gentlemen? 

Joun Hancock: Glad to see ye at 
length, Jeremy. 

Peter Tucker: Ye’re welcome, Jer- 
emy. Ye’re late because of this same 
will-o’-the-wisp of a Paul Revere, 
I doubt not. The hall’ll be full to the 
gunwales afore we get in our places. 

JerEMY Snow: Things have happened 
that ye, shut up here, do not wot of. 
Paul Revere got trapped in my 
feeding place when he was downing 
acup of that vile brew he likes, coffee, 
with a lump o’ butter and brown 
sugar cut melting in it. Before the 
soldiers spied him he got safe inside 
my storing pantry where I put the 
loaves to cool, and there he has 
been penned up. Redcoats have been 
popping in and out, talking one and 
all about the Governor’s new order. 
He heard plenty through the crack 
in the side wall, and a good thing 
it is he’s safe hid from guardsmen’s 
eyes. 

Joun Hancock: That’s always a good 
thing where Paul is concerned. But 
what is this about a new order, 
Jeremy? 

Jeremy Snow: The order’s that nobody 








gets out o’ Boston this night. (Perer 
Tucker leans forward in breathless 
interest. Joun Hancock claps his 
hand on his thigh resoundingly. Tru- 
OTHY races across the room to JASON 
and the two glue their ears to the door 
jamb.) ’Tis pointed especially at Paul 
Revere who — 

Tiwortuy (Interrupting): Hark ye all. 
There’s tramping up and down in 
Dock Square, and coming nearer. 
I hear sabers rattling. I hear — 
halting steps, this way. (Whispers.) 

Jason Snow: I hear soldiers tramping 
off. They’re turning off toward West 
Street. (He opens the door a crack. 
Paut Reverse, bent double to escape 
the light, slips inside.) 

Pau Revere (Pulls Trworny’s ears, 
slaps Jason’s back, grins at the others): 
If the guardsmen hadn’t learned to 
be afraid o’ the Woodyard after dark 
I'd be on my way to the Gaol instead 
of here. (To Trworny) Ye’ve sharp 
ears, Tim. Ye heard me, for all I 
crept like a thrice-trapped mouse. 

Timorny Tucker: Aye, Sire. I wish 
my legs were as good as my ears. 
I'd be getting those Broadsides out 
of Boston for you this night, gov- 
ernor’s orders or not. 

Pavut Revere: Never fear. I’ve a use 

for Spindleshanks as well as for 

Printer, Lawyer and even John Han- 

cock himself. "Tis luck for me that 

the guardsmen on their way to 
change posts at Pylee’s Meeting sen- 
try box never dreamed that walls 
have ears. Thanks to them I know 
ahead of need not only that Gov- 
ernor Gage has given orders that 
nobody of whatsoever rank be al- 
lowed out of Boston this night, but 
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I know why. (Turns to Jonn Han- 
cock) ’Tis just as you yourself 
thought it out; the sooner we got 
word out the sooner help’d come 
swarming. The governor wants time 
to fortify the Neck and get control 
of the Ferry to Charlestown afore 
Boston’s mischance is known out- 
side. 

Joun Hancock: So unless ye’re a 
weasel, Paul Revere, Smoking Hoof 
will cool his iron heels for long at 
the barn nigh Roxbury. 

Pavut Revere: Mayhap there’s a way 
out. What say, Peter Tucker? 

Perer Tucker: Tis the end for Bos- 
ton, shut in to starve, and no way 
to get word out to the other colonies 
to come to our help and to stop 
trading with King George’s ships. 
Maybe the time’ll come when there’s 
ways o’ sending messages other than 
by riders on horseback. But now — 
(Puts hand to his ear, listening.) 
Quick, all of ye. Start talking about 
the auction Broadside. There’s ears 
at the door. (Whispers) Start piling 
the auction Broadsides in your 
basket, Tim. (Jason comes over to the 
table with Timorny and the two begin 
packing the auction Broadsides in the 
basket, transferring it from table to a 
chair.) 

Tuvorny: Are these all, Father? They 
make a fat load to carry all over 
Boston. (The door opens and two 
Redcoats enter. One remains by the 
door. The other steps toward the four 
men, though his eye is partly on the 
two boys still packing the basket.) 

Seconp Soiprer: Good evening to ye, 
Master Tucker and Master Hancock 
and Master Revere and Master Snow. 
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They'll be expecting ye all at the 
Hall, I hae no doubt. (Laughs, not 
disagreeably.) Master Tucker, we 
heard your press laboring this after- 
noon. What had ye in it? 

Peter Tucker: The lads have the 
Broadsides in the basket. Show them 
the sheets, Tim. 

Timorny: A powerful lot o’ these Broad- 
sides about the auction. (He holds 
the heavy basket, with difficulty, toward 
the soldier.) One for every one 0’ 
the 8,000-odd souls in Boston, I 
snum! My arms ache already with — 

Seconp Souiprer: Enough, boy. I'll 
see for myself. (He takes the basket, 
puts it on the table, lifts the Broad- 
sides and makes sure they are all the 
same. He holds one under the candle 
to get light enough to read, stepping on 
the loose board, which creaks. He 
reads): “10 beds o’ hand plucked, 
white goose feathers; two dozen fine 
woolen blankets; two good sets gen- 
tlemen’s trunk and hose; mahogany 
bedroom sets, four, complete with 
highboy, lowboy, chest and drawers, 
corded bed frame, long and short 
trundle beds; table carpets; can- 
delabra; some twenty sockets; some 
less, Betty lamps; king’s head and 
lion andirons; wall sconces; Dutch 
ovens and other kitchen — ” Plenty 
o’ fine truck, these English gentle- 
men, and we guardsmen getting our 
three pence a day and mouldy pork! 
(Folds the Broadside and puts it in 
his pocket) And now, Printer Tucker, 
(Turns to the men, good-naturedly pull- 
ing Jason’s pigtail queue as he does 
so.) see to it that your presses are 
still till the Governor frees ye to set 
them clacking again. Good evening, 


gentlemen. (He and the other soldier 
go out, and the six in the shop are 
still as the tramping of the soldier’s 
feet sounds fairly from outside, and 
dies down.) 


Pau Revere: Ye said, John Hancock, 


that only a weasel could find a cranny 
hole out o’ Boston this night. While 
the Redcoat prattled, I got an idea 
of sending a weasel out with these 
Broadsides. There’s someone waiting 
with Smoking Hoof, even if they 
pen me in. Only (Turns to Perer 
Tucker) by the creaking of that 
board when the flat-footed one 
stepped on it I can guess where 
they’re hidden! The worst place ye 
could a picked, and it’s a wonder 
the soldiers didn’t think o’ digging 
"em out! They tore up half the floor 
in my kitchen last November, seek- 
ing the reports of the forbidden 
Committee appointed then by the 
General Assembly, afore the old Gov- 
ernor took to disbanding Assembly. 
They’d heard James Otis had sneaked 
them in to me. Let’s have the Broad- 
sides out o’ that hole. (He goes to 
the table with Timorny, and they take 
the Broadsides from the hole, replacing 
the board carefully.) 


Timoruy: I know where to hide them. 


Where they’ve already looked. (He 
whispers, half audibly, to Paut Re- 
VERE.) In the basket itself. 


Paut Revere (Nodding): My idea, too, 


Timmy. (Together they take out part 
of the auction Broadsides, putting them 
on the table, and place beneath the 
others the packet of Port Bill Protest 
Broadsides, one of which Pau Re- 
VERE keeps out.) Let’s see what you 
and Otis wrote between you, Master 








Hancock. (He addresses Jonn Han- 
cock) Not that I don’t nearly know 
it by heart, having memorized it 
from the pen copy James Otis hath. 
(He holds the opened Broadside under 
the candle.) Rat me! Timmy. Kindle 
the big candle. This light’s too sick- 
ish for my eyes on your father’s pla- 
guy pale print. 

Tiworuy: Aye, Sire. (He picks up the 
small candle and with it kindles the 
fat tallow dip in the middle of the 
table.) 

Pavut Revere (Reads in a low voice): 
“That it is the opinion of this town, 
that if the other colonies come into 
a joint resolution to stop all impor- 
tation from Great Britain and the 
West Indies, till the act for blocking 
up this harbor be repealed, the same 
will prove the salvation of North 
America and her liberties. On the 
other hand, if they continue their 
exports and imports, there is high 
reason to fear that fraud, power and 
the most odious oppression will rise 
triumphant over justice, right, social 
happiness and freedom, and more- 
over that this vote be transmitted 
by the moderator to all our sister 
colonies, in the name and behalf of 
this town.” (Solemnly, Paut Re- 
VERE holds the Broadside in the flame 
of the big candle until it is consumed, 
Timorauy holding his hands to catch 
the charred bits as they fall and rubbing 
them off into the iron kettle where 
charcoal is burned.) And that is what 
an hour from now the Town Meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, this May 13th will 
enact. Deus Volens! (Turns to Tim- 
otuy) Ye know what “Deus Volens”’ 
means, Timmy? 





Trvortuy: It means God Willing, Sire, 


and I say the king be — 


Joun Hancock (Sternly) : Enough, Tim- 


othy. Massachusetts Bay colony is 
not yet traitor to King George, only 
refusing to admit it hath not for- 
ever the born rights of every English- 
man, here or in England. That means 
refusing to submit to that iniquitous 
Port Bill printed on the Broadside 
above the skull and crossbones 
Printer Tucker hath drawn on it. 
(Speaks directly to the two men beside 
him) What say ye two? 


Jeremy Snow: So say I, Master Han- 


cock. I’m not for separating from 
the mother country or for being 
traitor to the king, albeit I admit 
he’s not a very just king. 


Peter Tucker: Ye’re right, both of 


ye. If I should see my own son not 
uncovering when he hears the sol- 
diers’ band strike up GOD SAVE THE 
KING Id be the first to march him to 
the whipping post on the Common at 
yonder gate. Ye hear me, Timothy? 


Trwotny: The boys’d jamb my cap 


back on, Father, and mayhap tar 
and feather me! But I myself have 
naught against King George except 
that man o’ his, Lord North, as I 
read in a paper on the Master’s 
desk. And I’ll not shame ye, Father, 
afore the king’s men. When I’m a 
man I'll behave as Paul Revere does, 
though, and expect a king to be as 
good as a common man. 


Pavut Revere (Laughing a litile and 


clapping Timotuy’s shoulder): 
Enough, also, Timmy. (Turns to the 
men) Time passes and soon we’re due 
at Faneuil Hall. You three are, that 
is. I’ll hide in the spot ye know in the 














Rope Yard until ye bring me word 

that the Protest is voted. 

Joun Hancock: I think we’d best go 
one by one. If one of us is taken in 
king’s custody the others may escape. 
It is well James Otis hath the pen 
written copy of the Protest. They’ll 
think twice afore they shame him 
with arrest. 

Paut Revere: Much good would it do 
them, to arrest him. He swears he 
has it in his memory and nobody can 

e take that from him. Now Timothy, 
(Turns to Timotuy) away with you 
and your basket. (Goes to the door, 
opens it a crack, looks out.) Coast’s 
clear. Bend low, not to look too tall. 
Run through the Woodyard and 
into the Rope’ Walk and so to the 
cellar under Jeremy’s bake shop in 
Flounder Lane. Hide there behind 
sacks o’ flour until I come to you. He 
hath your Godsend, Printer Tucker? 

Peter Tucker: He hath it. And if he 
wearies afore you come to him be- 
cause the vote at the Meeting may 
not be as ready as we think, he’ll 
know that others are running more 
risk than cramps in the legs in the 
baker’s flour bin. (He reaches in his 
pocket and pulls out a small bag.) 
Chew these sassafras and black 
‘lasses drops while ye wait. Ye’ve 
barked like a walrus all the day. 

Tiwotny: Thank ye, Father. Good 
night, all ye. (He slips out the door, 
which Pauw Revere still holds 
slightly ajar.) 

Paut Revere (Turns to Jason): You 

next, Master Weasel. Stay in your 

father’s shop and keep working till 

I come. Have plenty o’ hot coffee 

for me and beer for Redcoats who 
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drop by. (Jason goes. Peter Tucker, 
JEREMY SNOW, JoHN Hancock, Paui 
REVERE talk in undertones a second 
or two, and then, slip out in the order 
named, alone, at intervals of a few 
seconds.) 

CURTAIN 
ScENE 2 

Tre: About an hour later, same night. 

Sertine: Dark room, no light except 
enough to show piles of sacks; and 
some other things suggesting a cellar 
under a shop. 

At Rise: Trworay, sitting cross-legged, 
partly behind a pile of sacks, shoulders 
slumping, nibbling a sweetmeat from 
the bag. 

Trmotny (To himself): A Weasel and 
a Spindleshanks. Spindleshanks! 
That’s me, not Jason. (He gets up and 
walks about, halting a little in his step, 
and measures his head against a knot 
in the wall.) I’m tall as Paul Revere 
himself, lacking half a head. And 
unless I walk slow as molasses in Jan- 
uary, I limp, the way he’s done since 
he hurt his ankle in the Rope Yard. 
(Cocks his head toward stairs, in lis- 
tening attitude; at once drops back to 
his former position, looking toward the 
far end of room where a door is cau- 
tiously opening. A dark form enters, 
creeps across the cellar and puts a 
hand on Timoruy’s arm.) It’s you? 
(Whispers.) 

Paut Revere: Don’tbe scared, Timmy. 
It’s I, Paul Revere. 

Trmotny (Whispering): I know you. 
I'd know you in pitch black dark, and 
the way your cloak swings. You have 
something for me to do? 

Paut Revere: Protest has been voted. 








Messengers are to get as best they 
can to Salem and Marblehead with 
the word, and I’m to go riding to 
Connecticut as soon as I can. That’s 
now, Timmy! 

Timotuy: What about me, Master 
Revere? Me and the basket? 

Paut Revere: Time’s struck for us 
both, Timmy. Give me the basket. 
(Trmotny gives him the basket and 
Paut Revere leaves the cellar by the 
rear door, while TimorHy remains 
sitting, cross-legged, looking bewil- 
dered.) 

Trwortny (To himself): He’s giving the 
basket to Jason. He’s the nimble 
Weasel. I’m only Spindleshanks. (He 
takes a sweetmeat out of the bag, starts 
to munch it, throws it disgustedly one 
side, cocks his head in a listening atti- 
tude, sniffs as though he smelled some- 
thing warm and sweet. A little sound 
as of racing feet comes in from with- 
out.) That’s Jason, the Weasel, racing 
out to West Street. That’s fresh 
bread I smell. They’ve put loaves in 
the basket. (7'he front door opens and 
Pavut REeveEReE comes boldly in. Tim- 
oTuy gets up.) 

Paut Revere (Closes the door care- 
fully): Here I am again, Timmy. 
Jason’s delivering his bread out to- 
ward the Causeway, has a loaf of 
sugar-bread for the sentry in Pylee’s 
Meeting sentry box. And I'm hoping 
the two Redcoats lounging about the 
Rope Walk craned their necks long 
enough to see me enter here. Soon 
they’re to see me come out. Hey, 
Timmy? 

Timorny: Aye Sire. (Sounding puzzled) 
What do I do now? 

Pau Revere: First we get out 0’ here 
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long enough to give the Redcoats a 
chance to collect some helpers and 
break in here. They’re afraid to come 
except in triplets at least. (He catches 
Timotuy by the arm and the two race 
across the cellar, out the rear door, 
which they close carefully. After they 
are out a large wooden button turns, ap- 
parently without hands, fastening the 
door on the cellar side.) 

Tumoruy (Speaking on the other side of 
the door): Jason showed me how to 
turn the screw-head in the button on 
this side with my fingers, Master Re- 
vere. He keeps it a bit loose, and ’tis 
powerful long, coming an inch be- 
yond the board o’ the wall. 

Pau Revere: They'll be proper puz- 
zled, having seen me come in! 

Timotnuy: Hist, Sire. I hear steps down 
the alley. 

Voice AT THE Front Door: Let’s look 
in. There’s three of us if there’s 
fighting. 

ANOTHER Voice: Seems to me I heard 
mumbling in there as we came down 
the alley. And I sure saw that will o’ 
the wisp of a Paul Revere walk in 
here, bold as Lucifer, his cloak swing- 
ing. 

A Turrp Voice: You two go in, I'll 
watch here. (Zwo Redcoats enter, 
stamp about, pull sacks around.) 

One Repcoat: There’s. nowt here. 
Look, that door at the back. There’s 
how that slippery one got away. (He 
goes to the door, the other after him. 
They stand, puzzled by the big button 
on the door.) 

Oruer Repcoar: Lets be getting along. 
I like it little about these dark rat 
holes. A soldier was stabbed in the 
Rope Walk last night. It must have 














been the door farther down the alley 
you saw Paul Revere go in. (The two 
go out. After a few minutes by rear 
door two dark figures enter; Pauw 
REVERE in a dark sailor's smock, a 
strip of red calico wound about his 
head, a dark lantern holding a lighted 
candle in his hand, the shutter nearly 
closed; Timotny in Paul Revere’s 
cloak, high heeled boots and broad- 
brimmed hat, a piece of charred wood in 
his hand.) 

Paut Revere: Your hair’s too dark, 
Timmy. Kneel down by me and off 
with your hat. Hold this. (Puts the 
dark lantern in his hand.) Drop your 
too high head a little. Ye’ll be a 
mighty man, Timmy, if ye get width 
to match your inches. (As he talks he 
is grabbing handfuls of loose flour 
and rubbing it into Timorny’s head. 
He also snatches the piece of charred 
wood from Timotuy’s hand and works 
about his mouth.) 

Timorny: Ye’ve not much mustache, 
Master Revere. Best not make me 
too dark. And I'd like to know ex- 
actly how to behave like you. 

Paut Revere (Chuckling): Ye’ve the 
idea, Timmy! You go walking around 
where it is darkish but where people 
can see ye well enough to recognize 
my cloak. About sentry posts in par- 
ticular. You’re to be me for the 
night, Timmy. 

Timorny: I see, Sire. They’re to be set 
thinking that as long as ye’re to be 
seen walking about Boston streets ye 
can’t be worming a way out o’ Bos- 
ton this night. 

Paut Revere: Ye have it, Timmy. 

That’s just where they'll be fooling 

themselves. Before the night’s much 
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older a sailor man’ll be in a pink, 
sliding out from under Oliver Wharf, 
right handy here, and paddling to a 
certain beach by ways he knows over 
half flooded flats. Smoking Hoof’ll 
have a rider he knows before the sun 
is crawling out of the Atlantic. (Slaps 
Timmy on the back) Any more ques- 
tions, lad? 

Timorny: What do I do when it’s too 
late to be on the street? Curfew’ll be 
early tonight, I suspicion. 

Pau Revere: The next thing, Timmy, 
is this. (He unslings a chain about his 
neck on the end of which is a big brass 
key. He tosses it over Timmy’s head.) 
Go straight to my house. Ye know 
where it is, by the church. Unlock 
the door, go in as though ye owned 
the place, kindle the big candle in the 
brass candlestick on the schoolmas- 
ter desk by the window toward Old 
North Meeting. Sit where your figure 
can be seen for half an hour by the 
sand in the hourglass. Then out 
goes the candle, ye crawl into my 
bed. Is’t all clear? 

Trwotny: Aye, Sire. Anybody who 
sees that candle flicker in the night 
and sees a bouy nigh it will be set 
thinking: Paul Revere’s safe shut up 
for this night. And all the time — 

Pau Revere (Holding up a silencing 
hand): Put it not in words. Walls 
have ears, and these be getting some, 
I’ve a fear. Not good Whig ears, at 
that! Walk toward the door, Timmy. 
First give me that lantern. I’d see 
myself in action. (Trmoruy, limping 
a little, goes to the outer door, which is 
closed. Pauw Revere flashes the 
opened lantern on him.) 

Timortuy: Do I walk enough like you, 


























































eyes of a suspicious sentry? 

Pavut Revere: Ye do, Timmy. I’ve 
been putting on a little more limp 
than necessary, pretending to have 
had a misstep in the Woodyard. You 
see I’ve been thinking for some time 
that the day was nearly at hand when 
the legs of a Weasel of thirteen and 
your spindleshanks and too many 
inches for fourteen might be needed 
to get me and the Broadsides out o’ 
Boston. Be on your way, Timmy 
Tucker. Walk boldly out for spying 
Redcoats to mark your going well, 
and slam the door a bit to let them 
know ’tis the time to use their eyes 
for goggle-spying. They'll not be 
staying you. They'll be giving me 
plenty of rope to hang myself with 
tonight. They want me to be trying 
to get out of Boston and so have an 
excuse for locking me up in gaol. 
Ye’ll have your footsteps dogged un- 


Master Revere, to pull wool over the 


til ye’re shut up behind my door. 
God fare ye well, Timmy Tucker. 
Sawgut, Nitsie, as the Indians say. 


Trwotuy: Sawgut, Nitsie, Master Re- 


vere. (He goes clop, clop to the outer 
door, opens it, closes it with a slam. 
There is the sound of heels going clop, 
clop without, fading out.) 


Paut Revere (Alone, dark lantern 


turned on a little, speaks to himself): 
An hour, and the Weasel will have 
the Broadsides safely over the Neck. 
An hour and Spindleshanks will be 
safe in my bed. Two hours and I 
(Warning thumps sound on the floor 
above) will be astride Smoking Hoof, 
summoning all the countryside to 
help unlock Boston. (Goes out hur- 
riedly by the rear door and after it closes 
the big button is turned down.) 


THE END 
Adapted from a book Smoking Hoof in prep- 





aration by the author. 


Judith’s Father 


by Margaret Widdemer 


Characters 
ANNE HATHAWAY 
JUDITH 
Tom QuINNEY 
GILEs 
LovEDAY 
MARGERY 
Ben JONSON 
WiLi1AM SHAKESPEARE 
LANDLORD 
QuEEN ELIzABETH 
Two TorcHBEARERS 


village children. 


ScENE 1 


Sertina: A lane near Anne Hathaway’s 


cottage, Stratford. 


Time: 1596, on a summer’s afternoon. 
At Rise: Stage is empty. Children’s 


voices are heard offstage, singing. 


CHILDREN (Offstage): 


“Tt was a lover and his lass 
With a hey and a ho and a hey 
nonny-no! 
That o’er the green corn-fields did 
ORG. iat 




















In the springtime, in the spring- 
SO ssc” 
(They come in, straggling; they are go- 
ing home from school. They finish the 
song as they enter.) 
“In the springtime, the only pretty 
ringtime —” 

Lovepay: No, that’s not right, Giles. 

Gries: You sing it, then. 

Tom: Judith knows all the words. She 
has the tune right, too. 

Jupitu: My mother sings it. (Sings) 
“In the springtime, the only pretty 


ringtime, 

When birds do sing, hey ding-a-ding 
ding, 

When birds do sing, hey ding-a- 
ding ding — 


Sweet lovers love the Spring.” 
Marcery: Master Wood, the school- 
master, said that only the ones who 
knew their book well could sing in 
the masque. I know mine! 
Lovepay: So do I. It’s going to be just 
like the masques the great play- 
wrights in London do for the Queen. 
Giues: I have a part in the masque. I 
am going to carry the Queen’s train. 
Marcery: That isn’t much. I have 
words to say. I say, “Great Queen of 
our revels, your elves salute you.” 
Tom: I am going to be one of the 
Knights of Phoebe. That is in com- 
pliment to our real Queen. 
Lovepay: Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
she came and saw our masque? 
Tom: It certainly would, with all the 
masques and plays she can order 
written for her in London Town. But 
Sir Thomas Lucy and his lady are 
coming. 
Lovepay: Oh, I knew they were com- 
ing. Did you know, Judith? 
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Jupitu: No. I didn’t. 

Tom: What makes you so quiet, Jud- 
ith? What are you going to be? 

Jupitu: Nothing. 

Marcery: Why should Judith have a 
part? The parts are for well-born 
children whose fathers are good citi- 
zens. My father is a cheesemonger. 

Lovepay: And mine is a woolstapler. 
What was yours, Judith? Does any- 
body know? 

JupitH (Stammers): My — my father 

— my mother says he was clever and 
wonderful — 

Marcery (Laughs): Your father, Jud- 
ith? I didn’t know you had any! 

Jupitu: I have, too. Only he’s in Lon- 
don-town, making his fortune. 

Lovepay: J know! I know why he had 
to go to London-town! 

Jupitu: He didn’t have to go. 

Lovepay: Yes, he did! He had to run 
away because he was a poacher. 

Tom: Stop being mean to Judith. Don’t 
mind Loveday, Judith, you’re my 
lass. I don’t believe what you say, 
Loveday. 

Lovepay: It’s true, isn’t it, Giles? 

Guzzs: Sure, it’s true. My dad remem- 
bers about it. Judith’s dad had to 
run because he shot one of Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s deer. He went off 
with some strolling players! 

Marcery (Primly): So that’s why you 
aren’t in the masque, then, Judith. 

Lovepay: Of course it is. The school- 
master couldn’t have a poacher’s 
daughter in a masque that great folk 
like the Lucys are coming to see! 

Gites! Especially when it was Sir 
Thomas’s deer he poached! Ha, ha! 

Tom: Giles Plummer, stop baiting 
Judith or I'll box you down! Take 
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shame to yourself, and with her twin 
brother so sick, too. 

Lovepay: I wonder at you, Tom 
Quinney. I—oh! (Anne Harna- 
way comes to the gate.) 

Anne: Why, what’s all this, children? 
Speak low, Hamnet’s just fallen 
asleep. 

JupitH: Nothing — (She tries to speak, 
but begins to cry in her apron.) 

Gites (Ashamed): It — it’s naught, 
Mistress. 

Lovepay: We — we were only quarrel- 
ing over the masque. 

Maraery: We’re late! My mother will 
scold! (She tugs at Gites’ hand) 
Come along, Giles! Come, Loveday! 
(They scamper off.) 

Anne: Tom, what was it? Judith is 
crying. 

Tom: We — they — we were only talk- 
ing about the midsummer masque. 
ANNE: Why should a masque make 

Judith cry? 

Jupira: It didn’t. Oh, please, dear 
Tom, go on home! 

Tom: All right, ll go. But remember, 
Judith, I’m always on your side. 
(Runs off.) 

ANNE: Now, tell me what’s wrong, 
dear. 

Jupitu: Nothing. Only — Oh, Mother, 
is it true about my father? 

Anne: Is what true? 

Jupitu: Is it true he was a wicked 
poacher who had to run off to Lon- 
don-town with some strolling play- 
ers? Is it true he will never come 
back? I want to know about him. 

Anne: You do know about him. He is 

very wonderful and clever. He is a 

great playwright. He sends us the 

money we live on. Now, come inside. 
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Your sister Susanna has sat with 
Hammet two hours; ’tis your turn 
now. 

Jupitu: Mother, I’m eleven. I’m old 
enough to be told things. Why did 
my father go away? And why 
doesn’t he come back? 

Anne: Child, don’t plague me. Is this a 
time to ask, with all the worry of 
your twin brother’s sickness? 

Jupitu: If he’s sick, Father should 
come home. Only answer me. The 
children taunted me. They said I 
wasn’t given a part in the masque be- 
cause of my father! You must tell 
me about him. 

Anne: I did. 

Jupitu: Not what I have to know. 
What happened? What was my 
father like? 

ANNE: What like? As like you as two 
peas. Whatever he wanted he kept 
after till he got. 

JupitH: What did he want? 

ANNE: His own way — and perhaps I 
should have given it to him. 

JupitH: How could you stop him from 
having his own way? 

Anne: If I tell you the story will you 
leave me in peace? 

Jupitu: Yes, Mother. Oh, Mother, I 
have to know! 

Anne: He was the handsomest, clever- 
est, wildest lad in all Stratford. I 
should have known better than to 
marry him, because he was only 
eighteen, and I was twenty-six. But 
he gave me no peace till I did. And 
then I wanted him, at eighteen, to 
settle down and be a staid good 
citizen. 

Jupitu (Throws arms round her mother): 
Oh, Mother, it was hard for you! 
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What did you want him to do? 

AnneE: I wanted him to be a glover, 
like his father. And not write poetry, 
or run off to see the players, or drag 
me off to dance round the maypole, 
or forget everything for days with his 
pens and paper and chronicles. 
Maybe I was jealous of them. I 
wasn’t taught reading or writing. 

JupitH (Awed): Maybe he could have 
written as good a masque as our 
schoolmaster! 

ANNE (laughs): As good? When we were 
courting, he wrote the words for the 
song people sing yet, about the lover 
and his lass. 

Jupitu: He wrote that? 

AnneE: Yes. Why, daughter, he writes 
masques and plays now for the 
Queen! 

JupitH: For the Queen? For great 
Queen Bess? 

ANNE: Yes. 

Jupira: Why, he’s better than the 
other children’s fathers — only — 
Id like him here. 

AnneE: So would I, lass. But I could not 
write to tell him so — and I was too 
proud to send word by anyone. 

Jupita: Why did he go? 

ANNE: We quarreled — ’twas just after 
you twins were born. I was angry 
that he got mixed up in that poach- 
ing frolic. And Lord Leicester’s 
players were in the town. I said if he 
went with them he need not come 

JupituH: I don’t care. If he knew how 
sick Hamnet was, and how mean the 
children were to us because he stayed 

in London, he’d come without being 
asked! 

ANNE (Wearily) : He was ever kind; but 
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when he was writing he forgot all 
else. It was like a magic draught to 
him, that made the world vanish till 
the writing was done. I think he has 
forgotten we might want him. 

JupiTH: But you do want him still, 
Mother, don’t you? 

ANNE: Aye, I’ve always wanted him. 

JupitH: Then it doesn’t matter that 
you can’t write him. I can tell him — 
and I will! 

Anne: Are you crazy, child? 

JupitH: No. (Starts away.) The car- 
rier’s cart hasn’t gone yet from the 
market-square. I’ve my silver groat! 
If I run I'll be in time! 

AnnE (Calling) : Judith — come back — 

JupitTH (Running): Til come back! And 
I'll bring my father! (She runs into 
the wings.) 

Susanna (Inside): Mother, Hamnet 
wants you! 

Anne: Coming—Oh what shall I do 

—what—(She goes inside.) 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Serine: The Mermaid Inn. 

Ar Rise: At a lone table sit two men, 
smoking long pipes. The younger has 
handsome deep-set eyes, and hair be- 
ginning to recede from his temples. The 
older is heavier, with a rugged, pock- 
marked face. He picks up a silver, 
trumpet-mouthed flute (recorder) from 
a set lying on the table. He begins to 
play the tune the children sang at the 
beginning of Scene 1. 

Wit SHakesPEARE (Crossly): Must 
you make that noise? 

Ben Jonson (Plays on till he has 
reached the last “nonny no’’): You're 
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delicate all of a sudden. What’s that 

tune, Will? I can’t get it out of my 

head. 

Wu: How should I know? (He puts his 
pipe back, and goes on scribbling 
furiously, covering a sheet from a pile 
of foolscap before him, and dipping his 
pen quill into a big inkhorn on the 
table.) 

Ben: Because it goes to a poem of your 
own. But I’ll be plagued if I know 
which one. 

Wut (Glances up impatiently, and 
waves BEN off): Let me write, Ben 
Jonson. The Queen’s in haste. 

Ben: But put me in mind of the words 
of that tune. It bothers me. 

Wi: Old fusspot! (Sings) 

“Tt was a lover and his lass 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey 
nonny-no! .. .” 

Ben: Ay. Now I remember. 

Wu: Let be, then, I’m near dead with 
writing. 

Ben (Throws back head, laughs): Ho-ho! 
More fool you. 

Witt (Crossly): Blame our glorious 
Bess, not me! 

Ben: Gloriana? Never! How does she 
come into it? 

Wu: You must remember. My Lady 
Elizabeth Vere, her goddaughter, 
weds the Earl of Derby in a scant 
fortnight. And this fairy-play the 
Queen asked is for their wedding 
festival. 

Ben: But you’d a mort of time! The 
Queen bade you write it seven weeks 
back. She told you to call it “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” I remem- 
ber, because she bade me that same 
day to do my “Cynthia’s Revels.” 

I write less fast than you, but Cyn- 





thia is done a week and at the 

scrivener’s. What happened? 

Wit: It’s my own fault in a way — 

Ben: At your old tricks, lad? Forget- 
ting everything for some crazy in- 
spiration of your own? 

Witt: Ay. A wonderful plot. From 
“‘Holinshed’s Chronicle.” The story 
of a Scots King named Macbeth. It 
makes a magnificent tragedy! 

Ben (Drops the flute in horror, stands 
over Wiii, hand on his shoulder): 
Fool, ’twill be a tragedy for you! Will 
you always forget friend and lover, 
potboy and queen, for your dreams? 
Men have spent years in the Tower of 
London for less disobedience than 
this. (Loud rappings outside. He 
turns.) What’s that? 

Wut: I know not. I told the landlord 
to keep everyone out. 

LanpLorpD (Panting, rushing in from 
the right): Master Will — Master 
Will! 

Wut: Landlord, did I not ask to have 
this room private? 

LanpLorp: But, Master Will, ’tis a 
great lady with guards and linkboys! 
(Gasps) and a temper — what a tem- 
per! I did not dare say her nay! 

Ben (Laughs): Ho-ho! You'll have to 
say her nay yourself, Will. I warrant 
you can, the temper you’re in. Send 
her along, landlord. Why, Will, you 
shake as if ’twere Gloriana herself! 
( The door opens again. The LANDLORD 
bows deeply, terrified, standing back. 
The Lavy comes forward, two boys, 
cloaked and carrying tall torches, be- 
hind her. They drop back, standing one 
each side the door. She crosses and 
stands at the table, facing Wu who, 

with Bren, has sprung to his feet. She is 
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masked under her hood. She gives a 
shrill old laugh.) 

QueEEN Euizaseru: And what if it is 
Gloriana herself, gentlemen? (She 
slips off the mask, showing high piled 
red hair over an aged, rouged face. 
Ben and Wu drop to their knees.) 
Nay, I pass for a mere errant lady, 
sirs. You may rise. 

Witt (Kisses her hand): My gracious 
lady! 

Evizasetu (Sinks into the tall carved 
chair from the head of the table, which 
Ben places for her): I’m none so gra- 
cious, Will Shakespeare. Where’s my 
play — my play about fairies and 
clowns and the Greek Duke’s wed- 
ding-day? 

Wut: Your Grace, I — 

Queen Euizasetu: Not a word! An- 
swer! Lord Strange’s players say they 
have not seen a line of it! And my 
goddaughter’s bridal is Monday 
week! Give it me now! 

Wu: Your Grace, it’s not fit to be 
seen — give me a day for polishing. 

EuizaBetu (Pounds with her fist on the 
chair arm): Polishing! Don’t trick 
me. Haven’t you enemies enough to 
keep me warned of what you’re at? 
Having a liking for you, I made my 
mind up to face you and get at the 
truth. Ah (leans across and snatches 
the pile of papers from the table), 
here’s truth! 

Witt (Tries to snatch them back, re- 
members himself): Forgive me! 

QueEN Euizasetu: "Tis doubtful. This 
does not look as if you deserved for- 
giveness. Six pages of Duke Theseus 
and his Greek lovers, well enough — 
and what’s all this? Witches, knocks, 
terrors. The Tragedy of Macbeth! 
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Pretty stuff for a bridal! 

Wu: Please, your Grace — 

QuEEN Euizasetu (Reads): 
“Enter three witches . . . 
“When shall we three meet again, 

In thunder, lightning or in rain?’ ” 

A compliment, truly, to a queen’s 
goddaughter and a queen herself! 
(She stands up and shakes her hand at 
Wit.) Will, men have been sold to 
the Americas for life, for less dis- 
obedience than this! (SHAKESPEARE 
drops to his knees before the QuEEN. 
BEN thumps heavily down beside him.) 

Ben: Your Grace! Listen to your old 
Ben. Will’s writing is a jewel in your 
crown. He is a genius. And because he 
is a genius, when his writing fits 
come, money, love, even obedience to 
great Gloriana, go. Forgive the dis- 
obedience because of the greatness, 

QuEEN Euizasetu (Slowly): That’s 
good pleading, old Ben, were it not 
— (She is interrupted by a soft knock 
at the door on the left. She looks over 
the men’s heads ut the child who en- 
ters. It is JupitH. Seeing the QUEEN 
she curtseys shyly and stops. The 
QUEEN smiles at her.) Don’t be fright- 
ened, Poppet, Come in. 

LanpDLorp (Rushes in after her; tries to 
pull her back): Come away, little girl. 
Forgive her, my lady, She’s but a 
country child. 

ExizaBetu: Let her be. (Beckons Jup- 
1TH closer.) I love all children. Who 
are you, pretty sweeting, and why 
come you here? 

JupitH (Curtseys again): I am called 
Judith Shakespeare, my Lady. 

Queen EuizasetH: Judith Shake- 
speare, you say? (Her voice is ap- 
palled.) 
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JupituH: Yes, my lady. I came up from 
Warwickshire to find my father. 
Jack the carrier asked a man where 
he might be, and he said all men 
knew him; he was at the Globe 
Theater. But the man there sent me 
here; he said he would be at a tavern 
with a sign of a mermaid hanging 
outside. And the landlord was so 
cross, and oh, I’m so tired! Do you 
know anything about him? (She 
comes and leans against the QUEEN. 
WILL springs up, stares at JupitH, 
makes a step toward her and checks 
himself. There is a long silence. The 
QUEEN rises slowly, pushing back her 
chair. She moves away from the men, 
stepping backward, and taking JupiTH 
with her. She stares at W111.) 

QueEeEN Euizaseta: I know less about 
him, it seems, than I supposed I had. 
(Sharply) It is ill-done to keep such 
things from a Queen. So you have, 
even as Ben said, forgot things 
greater even than a Queen’s play, 
Will Shakespeare! Ben, outside — 
call my guards! 

JupiTtH: Oh, your ladyship, whoever 
you be — is that indeed my dad? 
Ben: On your knees, child — that’s the 

Queen! 

Jupitu (Screams) : Oh! (She kneels, hold- 
ing out her arms.) 

Queen Euizasetu (Gently): I'm not 
angered with you, poor child. Don’t 
be afraid. (Hand on Juvirn’s shoul- 
der) If this is your father, how is it 
you did not know him? How is it he 
left you so long? 

JupitH: He — he had to come to Lon- 
don to seek his fortune, just before 
my brother Hamnet and I were 
born. And — and he was too busy to 


return. But he sent us money — he 
was kind. Oh, oh! (She begins to ery.) 
Mother said not to come! Mother 
said not to come — 

Wu: Your Grace! 

QueEN ExuizaBertu: Be quiet, Will — 
let the child speak on — 

Ben Jonson: Your Grace, Let me 
speak, then. 

QueEN EizaBetH: You’re a staunch 
friend, Ben. I doubt even you can set 
this straight. It’s a harder thing than 
even forgetting to write a play, that 
he forgot. 

Ben: Your Grace —it may not be 
truth the child speaks. Will is a 
great man. Many an imposter might 
make a plan to trade on his glory. 
Or an enemy might teach this child 
to come here, and say what she has, 
to disgrace Will in fortune and men’s 
eyes. All know that Will came up 
from Warwickshire with Lord Leices- 
ter’s players. What easier than to 
train a Warwickshire child — 

Wut and Jupira (Speaking together): 
Your Grace — Your Ladyship — 

Queen: Be silent! There’s truth in 
what Ben says. Speak first, child. 
Will, silence! Judith, as you call 
yourself, have you any letter, any 
token, to prove yourself what you 
are? A letter from your mother? 

Juvita: I ran off in a hurry — Mother 
didn’t want me to come. But she 
couldn’t have sent a letter. She 
can’t write. 

Queen: Is there some trinket, then, 
you wear — some least thing to prove 
you yourself? Be quiet, Will. 

Jupita: No — nothing at all. Yet — 
wait! 


Queen: I am waiting. 
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JupitH: I know a song he made for 
her when they courted. If he knew 
it, would that do? Oh, indeed, I am 
I! But oh, I wish I had not come — 
I only came because I wanted him 
to see us once — and my brother is 
sick — and I did so want a father! 

QuEEN ELizaBETH: Sing it. 

Ben (Aside to Wi1x): Will! Deny all! 

JupitH: This is the song. I’ll sing the 
last stanza; ’tis prettier. (Sings) 

“‘Now therefore take the present time, 

With a hey and a ho and a hey 

nonny-no; 

For love is crowned with the prime 

In the springtime, the springtime, 

In the springtime, the only pretty 
ringtime 

When birds do sing, hey ding-a-ding 
ding 

When birds do sing, hey ding-a-ding 
ding — 

Sweet lovers love the Spring! 

(As she sings, W111, forgetting the 

QUEEN, comes closer to her. He lifts 

the flute from the table and follows 

the tune with her; then, coming closer 

still, put his arm around her and holds 

her close to him. They finish the song 

together. There is a pause as they 

finish.) 

Evizasetu: Well, Will? Speak now — 
and take care! For if it is in truth 
your own daughter, to the Tower 
you go — to finish my fairy-play — 
and then to trial. Your goods will 
go to your forsaken family; and you, 
I think, to the Virginias a prisoner. 
If the girl lies, I will forgive and let 
you free. 

Ben: Will — remember your greatness 
— your friends will back you — 

Wit: They need not. Your well-loved 


Grace —I choose the Tower and 
truth. This is my own girl, Judith. 
And she has sung the very song I 
made to court her mother, Anne. 
Gladly shall they have my goods. But 
I ask one thing, let me go back for 
a week to Stratford, to make what 
amends I may; to be for that short 
time a father to my children and a 
husband to my wife. I did forget them 
in my writing, even as I forgot your 
Grace’s play. I can’t change the past. 
Let me a little amend the present. 


JupitH: Oh, your Grace, please don’t 


send my father away! It’s all my 
fault. Let me go home to my mother. 
i'd rather the children would taunt 
me for having no father, and so 
would she, than have him punished. 
She said he was so great that what 
he did did not matter. I see now it’s 
true. Your Grace, please! 


QUEEN EizaBetu (Slowly): No man is 


so great as all that, child. (She turns 
to Wit.) What a fool you have been, 
Will Shakespeare! Queen as I am, 
able to make men kneel and kings 
cringe from me, I’d rather a grand- 
daughter like your girl, or a grand- 
son like your boy that’s lying ill at 
home, than all my jewels and power. 
And you have thrown all away for 
clapping hands and an old Queen’s 
unsafe favors! 


Wii SHAKESPEARE: Ay, your Grace, 


you do not need to tell me that all 
you say is true. I deserve my sen- 
tence — 


Ben: Your Grace — have mercy! He 


is great — 


Queen Euizasetu (Stands thinking a 


moment): Let me think. He is great 
— true. But my country needs more 





than a playwright’s greatness. It 
needs his goodness. Let me think — 
(She laughs suddenly.) Ah — I know. 
I am old. I shall pass on my work of 
sentencing him to a younger heart. 

Ben: Your Grace, not Lord Essex! He 
is not his friend! 

QvuEEN Euizaspetu: Not Lord Essex. 
A younger still . . . Come here, little 
Judith Shakespeare. You shall de- 
cide. "Tis you, after all, to whom it 
matters most; a girl brave enough 
to come to London alone to seek a 
father! Shall my playwright Will 
go to the Tower of London, or to 
the Americas? You shall have all he 
owns, either way. 

Jupitu: I can have the say, your Grace? 

QueEN Exizasetu: Did I not say so? 

Juvita: Oh, then—oh, then, your 
Grace, let him come home to Strat- 
ford and live with us! He can write 
his plays there just as well. And 
Mother and Grandfather will be so 
happy — And my brother Hamnet 
will be so proud to have such afather 
that surely he'll get well! And — 
and maybe the schoolmaster will 
give me a part in the Midsummer 
masque, if I have such a great father. 

EvizaBetu: So be it. You hear your 
sentence, Will, the forgetful! See you 
remember! 

Wu: Gladly — happily, your Grace. 
*Tis what I would have done, had 
you said no word! How can I thank 
you! 

QueEN E.izaBeta: By listening to my 
wishes — and following, this time! 
You have done six pages of a certain 
wedding-piece called “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” Master Shake- 
speare. It is to be given into Lord 
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Strange’s Players’ hands in good time 
for rehearsal for Bess Vere’s wedding. 
Good time! (WiLL makes a face, and 
throws out his hands, but assents.) 
Next, you are to see to it yourself, 
under my signature and seal, that it 
is rehearsed and played by the school- 
children of Stratford, instead of the 
masque they give each midsummer, 
with your girl as its Fairy Queen. 

Jupitu (Clasping her hands in rapture): 
Oh, oh, darling Queen! 

QueEEN EuizaBetu: I shall come myself 
to Stratford to see if it is played as 
well there as for my goddaughter’s 
wedding. . 

Witt (Smiling): It shall be better 
done! 

Queen Euizapetu: And as for your 
plays about witches and Scots sav- 
ages, save that for my cousin Jamie 
Stuart, if he shall come to my throne. 
I hear he is writing a book about 
witches, the fool! 

Wu: Your Grace, if my play of the 
Scots Witches waits till James or 
any other has your throne, I hope it 
may wait forever! 

Queen Euizasetu: Why, so do I! 
Come here and kiss me, little Judith. 
Ben, go for my chair! 

Ben: Yes, your Grace. (Ezits.) 

JupitH (Stepping back after the QUEEN 
has kissed her): Oh, isn’t there some- 
thing I can do to thank you? I can 
knit hose! 

Queen Euizasetu (As she turns to let 
Wu help her with her cloak): Aye, 
you may. I’ve a good leg still. Three 
pair, child, and silk, mind you. 
And — 

Jupita: Oh, what? 

Queen EvizaBetu: Sing me out with 





the rest of your father’s courting- before the table, bow low, Jupirn, 

song. between them, curtsies. As she passes 
JupitH: Oh, yes, your Grace! slowly, the three voices take up the 
QuEeEN: Give the note on the flute, song: 

Will. And send the flutes back tothe “In the springtime, in the springtime 

palace before you go to Stratford. In the springtime, the only pretty 

They were my fathei’s. (BEN re- ringtime, 

enters.) When birds do sing, hey ding-a- 
Ben Jonson: Your chair awaits you, ding ding, 

your Grace. When birds do sing, hey ding-a- 
QureEN Euizasetu: Then sing me out, ding ding — 

you too. (The two torchbearers fall in Sweet lovers, love the Spring!” 

behind her. Ben and Wi11, standing THE END 
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Son of Liberty 


by Esther Lipnick 


Characters 
SarRAH ORNE. 
Pau REvERE. 
Racuext Revere, his second wife. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. 
Dr. JosepH WARREN. 
Pau Revere, JR. 
Pauw Revers, III. 
ScENE 1 

Tre: Late spring, 1757. 

Sertinec: Room in Paul Revere’s home. 

BeroreE Rise: Horses’ hoofs can be 
heard on the cobblestone walk, and dis- 
tant drums accompany the cries of men 
selling their wares; then comes the ring- 
ing of four bells and the street crier 
announcing “‘Four o'clock and all is 
well.”’ 

At Rise: Saran Orne, breathless, runs 
in through center door, carrying a 
straw basket of Mayflowers. She is 
pursued by breathless and laughing 
Pau Revere. Sarau seats herself on 
settee. 

Saran (Laughing and still out of breath, 
as Pau stands looking down at her): 
Oh Paul, that’s not fair — making a 
lady look so undignified — and I’m 
sure that Reverend Ebenezer saw us. 

Paut (Laughing heartily): And next 
Sunday the sermon will run as fol- 
lows: My good people, take heed that 
your daughters do not fall into the 
pit of the devil. You must watch that 
their actions befit their sex. Last 
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week in the streets of Boston in 
broad daylight, mind you I said 
Boston and in broad daylight, I saw a 
young woman pursued by a young 
swain. Shall we allow such undig- 
nified conduct to continue? 

Sarau (Laughing): Oh, stop that, Paul. 
It’s not right, imitating a clergyman, 
and besides you asked me here be- 
cause you had a surprise for me. 

Pau : Surprise? (Pretends to be puzzled) 
Surprise? Oh, yes, so I have. 

SaraH: Oh, Paul, stop teasing —I 
must know. 

Pau_: Hmm — well, you’re forgetting 
something, too. (Points to flowers.) 

Sarau: Oh, the flowers! I nearly forgot. 
Fetch some water, quickly, Paul. 

Pau: Well, you stay here a moment, 
and try to guess what I have for you, 
while I run out to the barrel for some 
water. (Saran gels up and starts 
picking out the flowers as Pau exits.) 

Sarau (To herself): I wonder what it is 
— can it be — oh, how I hope it is. I 
love him so. Oh, would that he’d ask 
me today. (PauL comes in pretending 
not to have heard the last remark.) 

Pau: Well, here you are, Sary. 

Sarau (Startled, turns and blushes): Oh, 
thank you, Paul. (Saran starts to 
arrange flowers. Pauw seats himself in 
a rocker and watches her work.) 

Pau: Well, have you guessed what I 
have for you? 





Saran (Shyly): A copperplate? (Pau. 
shakes his head.) Your mother must 
have roast goose for dinner and wants 
me to stay. 

Pau: No, but you may stay for dinner. 

Sara: Then is it the locket you prom- 
ised me? 

Paut: No, all wrong. (He goes to 
cabinet and takes a large silver spoon 
and gives it to Sarah, watching her 
face.) 

SaraH (Trying to hide her disappoint- 
ment): A spoon! Oh, Paul, how lovely. 
I'll treasure it — always. 

Pau: Perhaps you will, Sary, when 
you know its story. My father gave 
it to me before he died. He told me to 
give it to my wife, because he hoped 
she would always cook good meals 
for me. Father was French, you 
know, and had a French sense of 
humor as well as a love of good food. 

SaraH (Looks at him wistfully, holding 
the spoon closer, a tear in her eye): Oh, 
Paul, I'll treasure it, always. 

Paut: Then, Sarah, you will be my 
wife? 

SaraH: Oh, yes, Paul. (Smiling) But 
I'll have to learn to be a good cook. 

Paut (Smiles): I’m sure you will — 
and I’ll make you proud. I'll become 
the best silversmith in the country. 

SaraH: Oh, I know you will. 

Pauw (Rather pensively): But there are 
other things that I musi do, too. 

SaraH (With anziety): Paul, you’re not 
going to fight the French and Indians 
again? 

Pau: No, not that, this time. But I’m 
going to fight for the same thing I 
fought for before — so many things 
have to be fought for. 

Saran (Completely perplexed, wrinkles 


her brow): Paul, sometimes I don’t 
understand you. 

Pau. (Walks over and takes her hand): 
Perhaps there are a few things you 
should know about your future hus- 
band. It starts way back in a sunny 
village in France, Riaucaud, near the 
great city of Bordeaux. My family, 
the Revoires, were good people who 
cultivated their vineyards and tended 
to their own affairs, but Louis XIV 
would not let them be. That tyrant 
denied them the right to worship as 
they wanted. All the Huguenots were 
persecuted — and so my father came 
to Boston to seek freedom. 

SaraH: Oh, I’m so glad he did! Just 
think —I might never have known 
you. 

Paut (Smiles at her): Thank you, Sary. 
Perhaps now you'll understand why 
I was so eager to fight the French, to 
suffer cold and hunger on Lake 
Champlain. 

SaraH: I never knew, before. 

Pau: And that’s what I’m going to 
fight for all my life. I hate tyrants. A 
man must have liberty — Sary — 
Liberty. 

Saran (Goes to stand beside him, and 
echoes softly): Liberty — (In the dis- 
tance bells ring, and the town crier is 
heard, “‘ Five o’clock and all’s well.’’) 

CURTAIN 
ScENE 2 

Tie: Late afternoon, December 16, 1778. 

Sertina: Paul Revere’s workshop. 

Berore Rise: Sam Apams’ voice can be 
heard crying, “ Down with the tyrants” 
and then comes the shouting of the mob, 
“Down with the tyrants.” ADAMS again, 
“* It must be liberty or death.” Then the 





cries of the mob, “Hear ye, hear ye, 
liberty or death.”” Then the clanging of 
bells and the sound of horses’ hoofs. 

At Rise: Paut Revere seated at his 
bench, writing in his ledger. An un- 
finished teapot stands beside him. Ra- 
CHEL is seated opposite him knitting. 
The room shows signs of increasing 
prosperity. REVERE’S engravings hang 
on the wall, and the display case shows 
a diversity of objects: teeth, jewelry, 
copperplates, silverware. 

Pau (Talking as he writes): To Mr. 
Josiah Gray, artificial fore teeth — 
to Miss Mary Jane Harmon, silver 
earrings — to Mr. John Abram, sil- 
ver teapot — hmmmm (Taps his fin- 
gers as he gazes at what he has written.) 

Racuet (Looking up from her knitting 
and smiling at him as she shakes her 
head): I marvel at you, Paul Revere. 
On such a day you sit calmly writing 
in your ledger, taking orders, fixing 
umbrellas — 

Paut (Gazes up at her): Umbrellas, did 
you say, my dear? Will you look out 
and see if it’s still raining? 

RacuEt (Gets up and goes to door, talk- 
ing as she goes): That reminds me of 
little Paul. You shouldn’t have sent 
him out in this rain to look after your 
horse. He should be here by now. 

Pau: Don’t fret, Rachel, he’ll be here 
soon. And you are an angel, dear, to 
be so good to my children. 

Racue.: Our children, now, Paul. I 
vowed when I married you that I'd 
never feel any differently towards 
them than if they were my own and 
not Sarah Orne’s. 

Pau: Sary Orne — may she rest in 
peace. She’d be happy if she knew 
what a mother you are to her children. 


Racuew (Back at her knitting): And | 
must be thankful, too, for such a 
family and such a husband. 

Pau (Smiles and goes back to his work); 
Tut, tut, my dear girl. . . . To Mr. 
Benjamin Stafford, copperplate for 
engraving — to Miss Hannah Snow, 
book plate. 

RacuE.: You're impossible, Paul. Where 
do you get the patience to sit there 
and calmly go about your work, when 
right now under Liberty Tree Sam 
Adams is rousing an angry mob, and 
your heart, you know, is really there 
and not in that colorless ledger. 

Pau (Looks up at her and there is both 
admiration and earnestness in his 
voice): I am a fortunate man, my 
dear, to be married to you — you 
who are the first woman ever to 
understand me. But, remember, Ra- 


chel, while my heart is feeding the § 


fires of patriotism, my hands must 
feed my beloved family. 

Racuew (Rises and goes over to him, 
kissing his brow): You are a good 
man, Paul Revere. (At these words, 
the center door opens, and two rather 
rain-soaked characters step in, the shorter 
one, Sam Apams, first, followed by 
Dr. JosepH WARREN.) 

Apams (In his rather gruff voice): Such 
domesticity! Nero fiddles while Rome 
burns. (Sam goes over and pats Pav. 
on the shoulder good-naturedly. They 
all laugh heartily.) 

Pau.: Be seated, friends. My wife was 
just saying something of the sort, too. 
(Looks fondly at RacuE..) 

Warren: Et tu, Brute. 


Paut: You will excuse me for my lack § 


of knowledge concerning the foreign 
tongue of Latin, but your meaning is 
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clear. What news, friends? 

RacHEL: Excuse me, Paul, but your 
coats, gentlemen. And surely you’d 
like a little drink. (Men take off their 
coats, which Racnew takes and puts 
aside.) 

Warren: Thank you —and a drink 
would be welcome. 

Apams: A drink — tonight, perchance, 
there will be no need for it. (They all 
laugh.) But for the present — a drink, 
yes, if you please. (RacHEL ezits, 
right.) 

Paut: Any news from Hutchinson? 

Apams: That dog — no, not yet, but 
what news can we expect except 
that “The ship shall land.” (Jmi- 
tates the quivering voice of GOVERNOR 
HuTCHINSON. ) 

WarrEN: Poor devil! I wonder what he 
would do if he knew what conse- 
quences such a decision would bring. 

Pau: He probably guesses, and there- 
fore has taken flight from Boston. 

Apams (Pacing floor): Wretched coward 
— He’ll learn he can’t tamper with 
us. Parliament can’t tamper with us 
—with our trade, our lives, our 
spirits. This is the beginning. They’ll 
all learn. 

WarrEN: Seems to me they’ve had a 
little learning already. Do you not 
recall the repealing of the Stamp Act 
and the result of the Quartering Act, 
and the bloody massacre three years 
ago? And now, Paul, it looks as 
though you'll have a subject of 
another engraving — what will you 
call it? 

Avams: The Boston Tea Party. 

} Paut: Thank you, gentlemen. You 

have my work all planned for me. 

You have left me nothing to do ex- 


cept make the engraving. 

Apams: Man alive — listen to us jest. 
Frenzied as I am, I nearly forgot to 
tell him. (Looking at Dr. WarREN.) 

WarrEN: Paul, you have been elected 
to ride to New York and Philadelphia 
on the morrow to carry dispatches 
for the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, telling of tonight’s work. 

Pau: I am ready, men. My son is at 
present attending to my horse. 

Apams (Pacing the floor, rubbing his 
hands) : This waiting, waiting — every- 
thing must go off as planned. 

WarrEN (Opening a little book and 
reading): Patience is a virtue. 

Apams: Patience — bah! (For a mo- 
ment Dr. WARREN is reading to 
himself from his book, Pau is turning 
the pages of his ledger, and Sam 
Apams paces the floor. Then the door 
bursts open, and a breathless Pauw 
REVERE, JR. enters.) 

Paut, Jr.: Father! Oh, hello, Mr. 
Adams, Dr. Warren — 

Pau: What is it, son? Speak! 

Paut, Jr.: Word has come. Hutchinson 
has ordered the tea to be landed. 
They are clamoring on the streets. 
(Dr. Warren and Paut REvERE 
stand, excited. Sam Apams is aroused, 
his face is beaming with satisfaction. 
The men take their coats.) 

Apams: Griffin’s Wharf tonight. 

Warren: Griffin’s Wharf tonight. 

Paut: Griffin’s Wharf. (RacHEL enters 
with a tray and cups.) 

Warren: Thank you, Mrs. Revere, but 
we cannot drink now. 

Apams: Boston Harbor will be a teapot 
tonight, my good woman. (Ezit Ap- 
ams and WaRREN. Pavt turns to his 


wife.) 
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Pavu.: I must go now, Rachel. It has 
come. Paul, is my horse ready? 

Paut, Jr.: Yes, father, and I wish I 
were going with you. 

Pau: Now you are talking like a true 
son, but you must stay home and 
take care of mother and the children. 

RacueE : Oh, Paul, you will be careful. 

Paut: I'll be careful, for there must be 
other nights like this, and other 
rides. But remember, Rachel, no 
matter what happens, it’s Liberty or 
Death. (Pau, Jr. goes to stand near 
RacHEL, who puts her arms around 
the boy’s shoulders.) 

Paut, Jr.: Not death, father, but Liberty. 

Pau: Yes, son, Liberty. (In the dis- 
tance the crowd can be heard yelling, 
“* Boston Harbor a teapot tonight,” and 
there is the sound of steps and people 
running.) 

CURTAIN 
ScENE 3 

Tre: A spring evening, 1810. 

Berore Rise: Horses’ hoofs can be 
heard and the cries, “To arms, the 
British are coming.”’ — Hoofs again, 
the cry, “Don’t fire until you see the 
whites of their eyes,” then a shot is 
heard and all is silence. 

Sertine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: A white-haired Pau, REVERE 
is sitting in a rocker, napping, his 
chin nodding gently on his chest and 
his mouth slightly opened. His grand- 
son, Pauw Revere, III, sits at his 
feet reading his grandfather’s account 
of his famous ride, and his grand- 
mother, RACHEL, sits opposite, knit- 
ting. 

PavutIII: “It wasamoonlit night .. .” 
(His voice drops as he reads to himself 
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and then it rises again) “‘when we had 
got about half way from Lexington 
to Concord the other two. . .” — 
who were the other two, grand- 
father? He’s sleeping. 

RacueEt: Sh, child. Let him sleep. The 
other two were William Dawes and 
Dr. Preston. 

Paut III (Reads again): “I kept along, 
when I had got about 200 yards 
ahead of them, I saw two officers 
under a tree. (Voice drops again and 
then it rises) . . . I saw four officers, 
who rode up to me with their pistols 
in their hands and said . . .” (Break- 
ing off) Did all the redcoats do was 
curse, Grandma? 

RacHet (Smiling): I’m afraid not, 
Paul. Some were very good soldiers 
and even married our girls, and some 
were not so very good. 

Pavut III: But not as good as George 


Washington’s soldiers. 
Racuet (Smiling): Not as good as 
George Washington’s soldiers. 
Paut III: “Blank, blank, stop, if you 
go an inch further you are a dead 


” 


Re 

Paut (Wakes): What’s this? Who's a 
dead man? 

Paut III: Grandfather, your story is 
too hard to read, and besides grand- 
mother doesn’t like to hear me curse, 
and the British soldiers curse in 
your story. . .-. 

Paut (Laughing his hearty laugh) : Well, 
Paul, my man, put the story down 
and listen to your old grandfather. It 
was about two o’clock on the Tues- 
day of April 18, 1775, when my dear 
friend, Dr. Warren, called for me to 
set off immediately for Lexington by 
way of Charlestown. He had already 
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sent William Dawes by way of Rox- 
bury. It wasn’t a surprise to me and 
I was ready. 

RacHEL: Ready! Such a mild word. For 
weeks, Paul, your grandfather had 
been practically living in the saddle. 
Why, the Sunday before that mid- 
night ride, he had gone to Lexington 
to warn his friends Sam Adams and 
John Hancock that the British were 
preparing for an attack. Why, it was 
then that your grandfather arranged 
with Colonel Conant and some other 
gentlemen that if the British went by 
water, the signal would be two lan- 
terns in the North Church Steeple 
and if by land, one lantern. 

Pau: Your grandmother could tell the 
story better than I, son. Yes, she is 
right, and before I left that Tuesday 
night, I arranged with my friend, 
Robert Newman, to hang the signal 
lights. 

Paut III: And your crossing to Charles- 
town — was it difficult? 

Pau.: It was then flood time, and the 
ship was winding and the moon 
rising. ... 

Racue.t: And your grandfather took 
one of your aunt’s new woolen petti- 
coats to muffle the sound of the oars. 

Pau (Chuckling): And a very good 
mufiler it proved to be — for Tom 
Richardson and Josh Bailey rowed 
me across the river under the very 
nose of the Somerset, Man-of-War. 

Paut III: Gosh, grandfather, you were 
brave. 

Pau: No, not brave, just doing my 
duty. In Charlestown I borrowed 
Deacon John Larkin’s horse and it 
was about eleven when I set off. At 
Charlestown Common the road forked, 


and I took the Cambridge Road. 

Paut III: And when did you see the 
British soldiers? 

Pau: I had gone about a half mile 
when I saw two British soldiers 
lying in wait. Quickly I turned and 
went back to the fork to take the 
Medford road. One of the soldiers 
tried to cut me off by crossing the 
fields, but fortunately the clay mired 
his horse, and I escaped. 

RacueE.: And it was a very dark and 
lonely ride with only woods and low 
stone walls, and a farmhouse here 
and there. Remember, child, it was 
your grandfather who awoke his 
countrymen to the coming danger. 
It took courage to do it. 

Paut III: Then you are a hero, grand- 
father. 

Pavt: Paul, when you grow up and get 
ready to marry, I hope you'll find 
someone who will be as loving and 
fine as your grandmother and then 
you'll be a hero in her eyes, too, no 
matter what you do. 

Paut III: Will I, grandmother? 

RacHE. (Smiles, gently): Your grand- 
father says it’s so. 

Pau: Now your grandmother is teas- 
ing me, but I was telling you a story 
and I must finish. In Lexington I 
went to the Clarke house, where 
Hancock and Adams were staying. 
There I was met by William Dawes 
and a little after midnight we set off 
towards Concord. Dr. Samuel Pres- 
cott chanced to meet us and offered 
to help us spread the alarm. We were 
halfway to Concord when a party of 
four Redcoats stopped us. Dawes 
escaped and so did Prescott, and I 
was unsuccessful. I was forced back 





to Lexington, and there the sound of 
shots frightened the British and they 
took my horse and fled. 

Pau III: And you never got to Con- 
cord that night? 

Paut: No, but Dr. Prescott did. 

Paut III: And that’s the end? 

Racue : Hardly. That was little more 
than the beginning. 

Pau: Then there was much to do after 
that. Rides for the Committee of 
Safety, printing paper money for the 
soldiers, supplying the Continental 
Army with gunpowder, fixing the 
cannon at Castle William for Gen- 
eral Washington . . 

RacueE-: And sleepless nights and anxi- 
ety, worry and hard times, Paul. 

Pau : And great jubilation when it was 
over and we were free. 

RacueE.: Free, yes. But your grand- 
father, Paul, became the busiest free 
man in the country. I was left dazed 
just trying to keep up with him. 

Pavut III: What did you do, grand- 
father? 

Pau: Oh, I opened a hardware store 
opposite the Liberty Tree, then a 
foundry for the casting of bells and 
cannon, and in 1801 your Uncle 
Joseph and I erected copper rolling 
mills at Canton. . . . We were the 
first to doit... . 

Paut III: I wish I were older and could 
work with you, grandfather. When I 
grow up there won’t be anything for 
me to do. 


RacueEv: Bless you, child, there'll al- 
ways be problems to solve in this 
world of ours. And you just follow in 
your grandfather’s footsteps and I 
dare say you'll be a very busy man. 

Pau: Why, son, there’s so much for 
you to do. This is a new country and 
you must work to make it the great- 
est in the world; a country free of 
tyrants. You must work to win the 
respect of the rest of the world and 
show them by our government, our 
industries, our inventions, and our 
very lives that we really had some- 
thing to fight for. 

Paut III: And that was, grandfather? 

Pavut: And that was Liberty, son. 

Pau LI: And will we get to be the 
greatest country in the world be- 
cause we have liberty? 

Pau: Yes, son. Some day great foun- 
dries and mills and industries will 
crop up all over this great country, 
past the Appalachians, and the Lou- 
isiana Purchase. And our ships will 
sail the seven seas. And England, and 
France, and Spain will talk of that 
great country, the United States of 
America, where people are all free — 

Paut III: Free, grandfather, is just like 
having liberty? 

Pau: Yes, son. Liberty, the sweetest 
word that man has ever breathed, 
Liberty! (In the distance bells ring and 
again the sound of distant hoofs.) 


THE END 
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China Comes to You 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

Dorotuy, daughter of an American 
missionary. 

May Luna, the mother. 

Sine Line 

Wane Line 

Hi Lo 

CHING SEE 

Lo SEE 

LitrLe Gotpen DavuGurter ) 

Lorus BLossom 

CHERRY BLossom 

Rep FLowEeR 

BLUE BLossom 

Wee OnE 

SERVANT 

FLo Fio, a dragon. 

Soo La li 

Loo Curr { “?"* 

Tue Kircuen Gop 

Tue Sun Gop 

Scene 1 

Serrine: A room in the Ling home in 
China. 

At Rise: May Laine and the Servant 
are busy preparing the meal. They 
set a low table at right. All the children 
are on the stage except Sine Line 
and Dorotruy. The Kircuen Gop 
sits [behind frame on dais and the 
dragon is beside him. 

May Lane: Sing is very late this eve- 
ning. Does he not remember that 
he has guests to share his evening 
rice? 

Wane Lina: Sing does not remember 
any further than the end of his 


Chinese boys. 


q Chinese 
girls. 





nose, which is very short, honorable 
Mother. He was going to the Ameri- 
can Mission, and there is a new little 
girl there. She is the daughter of the 
honorable missionary. 

CuinG Ste (With interest): Is she nice? 

Wane Lina: As far as girls go she will 
pass. 

Servant (Looking out the door): Here 
he comes now, Mistress, and the 
bowls of rice are steaming. We can 
begin. 

Hi Lo (Rises and looks over her shoulder) : 
He has a strange girl with him, an 
American girl, I think. 

Wane Line (Also looking out): It is 
she. (Enter Stina Lina right with 
Dororay.) 

Sine Line (With his hands in his sleeves, 
bows low to his mother): I greet you 
good evening, honorable Mother. 
(Bows to the others.) And you, honor- 
able good friends. It is not of my 
choosing that I am late this time. 

Dororuy: No, it is my fault. He did 
an errand for my father. (Turns to 
May Line.) You are May Ling? 

May Linea (Bows to her): I am May 
Ling. 

Dororuy: My father and mother speak 
often of you. 

Sine Lina: And this is my brother 
Wang Ling, and my sisters Little 
Golden Daughter and Wee One, and 
some of our friends who have gra- 
ciously consented to share our eve- 
ning rice. 





Dororuy (Holds out her hand to Wana): 
How do you do, Wang Ling? 

Wane Line (Looks at the proffered 
hand): What is that for? 

Dorotuy: Why, to shake, of course. 

Sine Line: Why should I shake it? 
I am not angry with you. 

Dororny (Laughs merrily): In Amer- 
ica we shake hands to greet each 
other. 

Since Line: Ho! In China we shake 
hands with ourselves to greet each 
other. So. (He does 30, and bows to 
her.) 

Dorotny: My goodness! Like this? 
(Shakes hands with herself, and bows 
to him.) That is like the prize fighters 
in America. It is certainly a very 
sanitary custom. 

Wane Line: It is a very ancient and 
honorable custom. 

Sine Lina: I have invited Dorothy to 
share our evening rice. 

May Line (Graciously): It is good. 

Wee One (Pats her stomach): I am 
hungry. 

Buive Buossom: That is nothing new. 
You are always hungry, Wee One. 
Wee One: That is no crime. Confu- 
cius says, “It is a wise stomach that 
keeps step with the body.” (They 
sit cross-legged around the table. May 
Line and the SERVANT pass the dishes 

of rice around.) 

Dorotuy (Looks up at the KitcHEeNn 
Gop): Who is that man? 

LittLe Gotpen Daveurter: That isn’t 
a-man. That is the Kitchen God. 
Our worthy ancestors had many 
gods. 

Dororny: He is funny-looking. 

Wane Linea: It is a good thing he 


cannot hear you. 


Wee One: He looks as though he can 
hear you. I think he looks as though 
he were alive. 

Cuinc See: You should not do too 
much thinking. You are only a girl. 

Lo See: You do not need to worry. 
She does not think enough to hurt 
her. 

Dorortuy: Why should not girls think? 

Hi Lo: Because they should sit around 
and look pretty. 

Rep Fiower (Sighs): Sometimes that 
is hard even for a girl to do. 

Hi: Lo: What? Look pretty? 

Rep Fiower: No, stupid one! Sit 
around when there are so many 
things to do that are fun. 

Cuerry Biossom (Thoughtfully): It 
would be fun to sit around in a frame 
all day and be a picture. (They set 
aside their empty plates and the Srrv- 
ANT brings out bowls of tea. May 
Line also eats and drinks.) 

Wane Lina: Well, it might have been 
fun in the days of our worthy an- 
cestors. Then the gods were well 
taken care of, you may be sure. Then 
nobody could eat before a bowl of 
rice had been placed before the 
Kitchen God for him to eat, also. 

Dororuy (Politely): And did he eat it? 

Wane Luna: He looks very sleek and 
fat and so does the dragon. 

Sine Lina: But it is many decades since 
this household has had to feed him. 
It is a good thing, for China has not 
got too much rice now. 

Dorotuy (Puts her hand up against 
her dress, and starts up in dismay): 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Wane Lina: What is the matter, little 
daughter of our honorable friend, 
the Missionary? 
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May Lina: You have lost something? 

Dorotuy: Oh, yes! I have lost a pin 
that is very dear to me. It was my 
grandmother’s. 

Wane Lina: I will walk down the road 
with you, and see if we can find it. 
(Dorotuy and Wanc Line start out 
door. The other children all rise and 
bow low.) 

Rep Fiower: Thank you, honorable 
Mother of Wang Ling, Sing Ling, 
Little Golden Daughter, and Wee 
One, for your hospitality of evening 
rice. 

May Line (Bows): It is good. As long 
as there is rice and tea in China we 
will always extend our humble and 
gracious hospitality each to the 
other. 

CuEeRRY Biossom: And now we must 
wend our way homeward. 

May Linea: May sweet dreams hover 
about your beds all night long. (En- 
ter Dorotuy and Wana Lina.) 

Lotus Biossom: Did you find your 
pin? 

Dororny (Sadly): No. Somebody must 
have picked it up. And I forgot to 
thank you, May Ling. 

May Lina: It is good. And be not so 
sad, little daughter of our honorable 
friend, the Missionary. 

Lirtrte GotpeN Daveuter: Confu- 
cius says, “In time of trouble holding 
the head high will help lift the 
heart.” 

Wee One: We will all look for your pin, 
and if we find it we will run with it 
to the Mission. 

Lo Sze: We are so many of us that I 
am sure one of us ought to find it 
before morning. 

Dororuy: You are so good. Good night 


then, and thank you. (She curtsies 
to May Line and goes out, followed 
by all the Chinese children who walk 
with little mincing steps, their hands 
in their sleeves. Wana Lina, SING 
Line, Litrte Gotpen DavuGurTer 
and Wee ONE remain. LITTLE 
Go.tpEN Davueuter and Wer ONE 
exeunt, while May Line and the 
SERVANT are clearing away the dishes. 
They bring out a pallet.) 

May Line: It is your turn to sleep 
here tonight, Sing, and guard the 
house. Good night, my sons. (The 
boys bow very low to her. Exeunt 
May Lina, Servant, Lirrte GoLpEN 
DavucutTer and Wee One. A pin 
falls from the folds of Stna’s clothes. 

Wane Line (Starts to pick it up, but 
Sine makes a grab for it): What’s 
the matter? Did you steal it? 

Sine Line (Indignantly): No. I found 
it. 

Wanc Lina: Then it must be Dorothy’s 
pin. Well, if you keep it, that is 
stealing. 

Sine Line: Finders is keepers. I read 
it in a book. It was an English book. 

Wane Line: Then that is not a good 
book for a well brought up Chinese 
boy to read. I will tell that you 
have found it. 

Sine Line: All right for you, dishonor- 
able brother. And anyway, perhaps 
it is not Dorothy’s pin. 

Wane Linea: It is not so they teach 
you at the Mission. May your con- 
science keep you awake all night, 
dishonorable brother. (Wane Line 
exits.) 

Sine Line (Lies down on the pallet): 
What a big fuss over a little thing 
like a pin. (Holds it in his hand, and 
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admires it.) It is a very pretty thing, 
and valuable, I am sure. (Tucks it 
into his coat.) Finders, keepers. (Lies 
back on pallet and goes to sleep. Soft 
music may be played as lights dim a 
little, and spotlight plays on the pic- 
ture. KircHen Gop steps out of frame 
with the dragon. Goes to Stnc Line 
and prods him with his foot.) 

Kitcuen Gop: Get up, unworthiest 
of the unworthy. 

Sine Line (With a little gasp, sits up, 
and rubs his eyes): Oh, oh! Honorable 
and most gracious Excellency, but 
I thought you were only a picture. 

Kitrcuen Gop: You thought I was 
only a picture! Ho, you do a great 
deal of wrong thinking! Just as you 
thought that pin should be yours. 

Sine Lina: But I found it. 

Kircuen Gop (Severely): But some- 
body else lost it. 

Sine Line: But I read in a book — 

KitrcuHen Gop: In a book! Excuses. 
Always excuses. Empty as your head. 
You shall go with me to the Sun 
God’s castle. He will know how best 
to punish you and bring you to your 
senses. 

Sine Lina: But I so not wish to go to 
the Sun God’s castle. I am supposed 
to guard this house tonight. 

Kitrcuen Gop: Ho, guard! I will see 
that the house is guarded. We will 
not be long. It is just a matter of 
seconds, even though it may seem 
like hours to you. (He claps his 
hands, and the Two Lions come in.) 

Sine Line (Gets up quickly and cowers 
against the wall): Lions! I do not 
like lions! (The lions back away.) 

Kircuen Gop: The lions don’t seem 
to like you either. They always know 


when somebody has done wrong. 
Soo La and Loo Chee, we must es- 
cort two boys to the Sun God’s 
castle tonight. Ah, and here comes 
the other one. (Enter Wana Lina.) 

Since Lina: Why is Wang going? He has 
done no wrong. 

Kircuen Gop: No, he is just going for 
the trip. 

Wane Line (Jn an aside to Stina): I 
told you, dishonorable brother, that 
you would be sorry. 

Sine Lina: But I am not sorry — yet. 

Kircuen Gop: Come, mount the lions. 

Sine Lina: But I do not like lions. I 
am afraid of them. I do not wish to 
mount. (The Lions roar and he backs 
away from them towards the wall, 
covering his face.) I do not even dare 
look at them. 

Wane Line (Mounts one): Ho, what’s 
a lion in my young life? Nothing but 
a lion, that’s what it is. Who cares 
about a mere lion? Wang Ling is 
brave. Don’t be a baby, Sing. See, 
what cunning little lions they are. 

Sine Line (Gingerly comes closer): Y-y- 
yes, ve — ry cunning, I don’t think. 
(Gingerly gets astride, but with a roar 
and a shake the Lion throws him off.) 
See, that is why I do not like lions. 
(Picks himself up and tries to mount 
again, but the Lion roars.) 

Kitcuen Gop (Severely): He does not 
seem to like you either. Maybe if you 
tried to like him a little he would 
like you better. That is the way with 
animals, yes, and with people, too. 
Just show that you like them a little, 
and they will like you. 

Sine Line (Grudgingly): All right. So 
I like him. What do I do next? Kiss 
him? 





Kitcuen Gop: You do not have to 
go to that extreme. Just — pat him. 
Sine Line (Pats lion): O. K. So I pat 
him. Now what does that net me? 
(The Lion playfully cavorts around, 
then lies down so that Stna Line can 
mount.) Well, well, old fellow, that 
is better, I'll admit. (He mounts.) 
KircHen Gop (Mounts the dragon): 
After a little while maybe you will 
have some sense. And now we are off. 
Flo Flo, lead the way to the Sun 
God’s castle. We must get there and 
back before dawn. (With a wave of 
his hand) Follow on. (They start to 
canter out as the curtain goes down.) 

* * * 

ScENE 2 

Sertine: The Sun God’s Castle, a few 
minutes later. The frame has now been 
removed. The Sun God’s throne is in 
the Center. 

At Rise: The Sun Gop sits on his 
throne. Two of the little Chinese girls 
sit on either side and fan him. Chinese 
children enter with little Chinese lan- 
terns and group around throne. Enter 
Fo F1o, the Kircuen Gop, the Lions, 
and Sine and Wane Lina. 

CHINESE CHILDREN (All singing to the 
tune of “Chop Sticks’’) : 

You’ve taken something that doesn’t 
belong to you. 

You’ve taken something that doesn’t 
belong to you. 

You’ve taken something that doesn’t 
belong to you. 

You’ve taken something that isn’t 
yours. 

Now you must learn that that is 
wrong, Sing Ling, 

That is why you’ve been sent for 
here. 


Yes, you must learn that that is 
wrong, Sing Ling, 
And you'll have to return the pin. 

KircHen Gop (Gets off the dragon): 
Greetings, Honorable Brother. (Bows 
low.) I have brought a bad one to 
you for punishment. 

Sun Gop: So? And what then has he 
done that he should require punish- 
ment? 

KitcuHEN Gop: He is about to keep for 
himself a pin that is not his. 

Sun Gop: So? Such a pin shall bring 
him no pleasure for it shall prick 
him in many places, beginning first 
with his conscience. 

Sine Line (Gets off the Lion and pros- 
trates himself before the throne): Hon- 
orable God of the Sun of my ancient 
and honorable ancestors, I found the 
pin, and when I found it I did not 
know to whom it belonged. I will 
return it to its rightful owner. 

Sun Gop: So? You know now who is . 
the rightful owner? 

Sune Line: Well, I almost know. I will 
ask her if it belongs to her. 

Sun Gon: Aye, and if it does not, leave 
then not a stone unturned to find 
the rightful owner. 

Wane Line: I will help you to find 
the rightful owner, Sing Ling. 

Sun Gop: You are the eldest of the 
household, Wang Ling. It is good 
that you walk always in the straight 
and narrow path that your worthy 
ancestors may always be proud of 
you, aye, and your honorable par- 
ents, also. And now, Brother God of 
the Kitchen, I am sure that Sing 
Ling will always remember to show 
respect to the teachings of Confucius 
and his worthy ancestors. 





Kitcuen Gop: I hope so. Come then, 
we must hie us back ere the break 
of dawn, or else you might wake up 
before the dream is over, even before 
we leave the Sun God’s castle. (They 
mount their steeds and start to canter 
away as the curtain goes down.) 

~ 7 * 
Scene 3 

Setrtinc: The same as Scene 1. Early in 
the morning. 

At Rise: Sine Line is asleep on the 
pallet. The Kircuen Gop sits in his 
frame with the dragon. 

Sine Line (Sits up very straight as the 
temple bells ring, rubs his eyes, and 
then prostrates himself before the Krt- 
CHEN Gop): I must have been dream- 
ing, but what a dream! I must take 
care never to displease him again. 
(Enter Wane Lina.) 

Wane Linc: What in the world are 
you doing? 

Sine Line (Gets up quickly): Nothing. 
Just saying prayers, that’s all. 

Wane Linc: To him? Ho, ho! But 
you are awake early. What’s the 
matter? Did your conscience prick 
you? 

Sine Linea: No. I haven’t even been 
asleep. Neither have you. 

Wanc Lina: I haven’t? Well, I’ve been 
in a state of blissful unconsciousness 
then. 

Sine Lina: How did you like the trip 
to the Sun God’s castle? 

Wane Line (Goes over to him and feels 
of his forehead): You must be fever- 
ish. Whatever are you talking about? 
I took no trip. 

Stine Line: But Wang, we went to the 


Sun God’s castle riding on lions. 
Remember? 

Wane Line (Laughs heartily): Are you 
sure the lions didn’t eat us up, too? 
I guess I didn’t have the same dream 
as you. 

Stnc Line: Well, perhaps it was a 
dream. Ah, well, it is best always to 
do what is right and not bring dis- 
grace upon the name of our honor- 
able parents. I am going to return 
the pin to Dorothy. I suppose it is 
hers. 

Wane Line: That is a most excellent 
conclusion, honorable brother. And 
see (As he looks out the door), here 
comes Dorothy now. (Dorotuy 
eniers.) 

Dorotuy: Good morning, Sing and 
Wang Ling. Have you found my 
pin? My father told me I might 
come over and find out. 

Sine Line (Takes pin from the folds 
of his clothing): Is this your pin, 
Dorothy? 

Dororuy: Oh, yes! I am so glad that 
you have found it. You shall be my 
friends forever and ever. (She takes 
two little American flag pins from her 
pocket and pins them on the boys.) 
See, I shall give you these as a token 
of my friendship and as a token of 
the friendship of all the American 
children everywhere for you. 

Sine Lina: Thank you, honorable little 
daughter of the American mission- 
ary. I am very happy. (They bow low 
to her, and she curtsies to them as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 





Wonders of Storybook Land 


by Alice D’ Arcy 


Characters 
Bitty, 12-year-old boy. 
Berry, 10-year-old girl. 
LirtLe Rep Ripine Hoop. 
Waite Rassit. 
ALICE-IN- WONDERLAND. 
Captain Hook. 
SMEE. 
Peter Pan. 
Lost Boy. 
Snow Waite. 
Happy. 
SLEEPY. 
Prnoccuio. 
Tiger Lity. 
Raacepy ANN. 
Raaecepy ANDY. 
Buve Farry. 
CINDERELLA. 
Litre LAME Prince. 


Scene 1 

Settine: Living-room of the Robertson 
home. 

At Rise: Berry and Bitty Rosertson 
are sitting by the living-room table. 
Berry is sewing, and Bruxy is thumb- 
ing the pages of a book. 

Biiy (Tossing book aside): It’s no use. 
(Sighs.) 

Berry (Looking up from sewing) : What’s 
the matter, Billy? 

Bixy: I was trying to find a game. 
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Betty: What kind of game did you 
want? 

Bitty: Something new and different. 
Something with adventure — that’s 
it! 

Berry (Laying sewing aside): I know! 
I have just the game! 

Bitty: A game that two of us can play? 

Berry: Of course. Any number of 
people can play — even one can play 
it alone. 

Buty: Tell me more about it. 

Berry: It is very simple —it is the 
game of Make Believe. 

Bitty: Are you fooling, Betty? Do you 
expect me — 

Berry: Now, wait a minute, Billy — 
you have heard of imagination, 
haven’t you? 

Buty: Who hasn’t? But if you think I 
am going to sit around imagining 
things you’re mistaken. (Rises and 
starts off stage.) 

Berry: Won’t you play with me just 
once? 

Buty (Returning to chair): Oh, well, 
all right — but if I don’t like it I 
won’t stay. 

Berry: But you will—I1 know you 
will. 

Brty: Well, how does it begin? 

Berry: First you decide what you 
want to wish. 





Buty: That’s not hard. I wish I had an 
airplane, a new bicycle and a — say, 
maybe I’d settle for a million dollars 
and then I could buy anything I 
want. 

Berry: No, Billy, that isn’t it, exactly. 
Let me explain. 

Buy: Never mind. I might have 
known there was a catch. You name 
your wish. 

Berry: All right — but promise you 
won’t laugh. I think we should wish— 

Bruty: Go ahead — 

Betty: Wish that we could make a 
trip to Storybook Land! 

Buty: Of all the — 

Betty: Wouldn’t you like to see the 
folks we read about in books? 

Buty: Sure, only it sounds crazy to 
me — Storybook Land! 

Berry: It isn’t, Billy, really it isn't. 
I’ve been there many times. All you 
have to do is—close your eyes, 
make a wish, open them, and you'll 
see. Are you ready? 

Buty: Sure. 

Berry (Very slowly): Close your eyes— 
(Both children place hands over eyes) 
make a wish — (Pause) wish hard, 
Billy — open them — (Before they 
open eyes the curtain falls.) 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

Sertine: Storybook Land. 

At Rise: Berry and Brity are standing 
in the middle of the stage with their 
hands still over their eyes. 

Betty: Open them — take a look — 
see what happens. 

Buty (As both children remove hands 
from eyes): Nothing will happen — 
I can tell you that. (Looks around) 


But — but — something has happened. 
Look, Betty! 

Berry: What a pretty little cottage! 

Bitty: Where are we? That’s what 
I'd like to know. 

Berry (Hesitatingly) : Well— we wished 
to be in Storybook Land — maybe 
this is it. 

Buy: I wonder who lives in the cot- 
tage. Let’s knock on the door. (Goes 
toward cottage, but door opens before he 
reaches it and out steps LittLe Rep 
Ripine Hoop with a basket on her 
arm.) 

Litre Rep Rivine Hoop: Good morn- 
ing. Were you looking for someone? 

Berry: Why, Little Red Riding Hood! 
How exciting! 

Brity: We were — that is — 

LittLte Rep Ripine Hoop: Goodness, 
little boy, you seem to be a bit 
mixed up. (Smiles.) 

Berry: What we would like to know 
is — would you please tell us where 
we are? 

Litre Rep Rinine Hoon: You are in 
Storybook Land; didn’t you know? 
Bruxy: You are just like your pictures. 
Lirrte Rep Riome Hoop: And what 
is so strange about that? You look 

like your pictures, too. 

Bruxy: It’s all so funny. 

Berry: Where are you going, Little 
Red Riding Hood? 

Littte Rep Rinine Hoop: Through 
the woods to Grandmother’s house. 
I must hurry, too. Mother wishes me 
to return before long. 

Berry: Please, please be careful, won’t 
you? 

Buy: I don’t think you’d better go. 

Lirrte Rep Ripie Hoon: Of course, 
I must. Grandmother is not well and 
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this delicious butter and cake will 
help her (Points to basket). Goodbye, 
I'll see you later. (Walks off left of 
stage waving goodbye.) 

Bitiy: We certainly hope so. Goodbye. 

Berry: Goodbye, Little Red Riding 
Hood. (After her departure, Berry 
and Buy look about them cautiously.) 

Bitty: Well, what next, do you sup- 
pose? 

Berry (Placing finger to lips): Sh-h-h! 
I think I hear footsteps. 

Bitty (Whispering): So do I. (Sound of 
footsteps in distance gradually becom- 
ing louder. Enter Wurre Rassit.) 

Waite Rassir (Walks hurriedly look- 
ing to left and right. Pauses abruptly 
and speaks): Where can I have left 
them? (Shakes head and reaches into 
waistcoat pocket, pulls out very large 
cardboard watch, looks at it and con- 
tinues to walk up and down stage 
hurriedly.) My ears and whiskers, 
I'll be late again! What can I do? 

Berry: You are the White Rabbit, 
aren’t you? Is there anything we can 
do to help? 

Waite Rassirt (Comes to a stop; looks 
curiously at Berry and Buty): 
Young lady, speak when you are 
spoken to. 

Buty: I must say, Mr. White Rabbit, 
you are very rude. 

Waite Rassit: What you say makes 
no difference to me, young man, and 
if I weren’t in such a hurry — 
(Glances at watch again, raises it to ear 
and shakes it) My ears and whiskers! 
I must be off! (With tiny running 
steps leaves stage at left. Betty and 
Buy start after him.) 

Berry: Oh, please don’t leave! 

Bitty: We came all the way to Story- 
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book Land to see you. (ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND enters right as WHITE 
Rassit disappears.) 

Auice: Have you seen him? Did he 
pass this way? I must find him. I 
have his white gloves. (Holds up her 
hands on which she has placed gloves.) 

Berry (Walking toward Auice): How 
nice to see you here! 

Bruty: Alice in Wonderland! And you 
look just like — oh, oh —I better 
not say that again — Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood didn’t seem to like it. 

Auice: The White Rabbit—do you 
know what became of him? 

Berry (Nodding in direction of WuiTE 
Rabbit): He went that way. If you 
hurry, you will find him. 

Auice (Hurriedly leaving): Thank you 
— thank you so much! 

Bruty: This place gets crazier every 
minute! 

Berry: Why, Billy, everything is per- 
fectly natural — that is, for Story- 
book Land. 

Buty: I’m glad you think so. (Voices 
offstage, loud and quarrelsome. Betty 
and Buy, frightened, look question- 
ingly at each other and run toward 
tree for shelter.) 

Caprain Hook: But I tell you, Smee, 
he must be here! 

Smee: No, Hook, you are wrong. 

Hook (Enraged): Who are you to tell 
me I’m wrong? I’ve a good mind to 
make you walk the plank. 

Berry (In small voice): Oh, Billy, I do 
wish we hadn’t come. 

Buy (Unsteadily): J-j-just |-like a 
g-girl — always s-scared. 

Berry: I’m not— (Enter Caprarin 
Hoox with large strides. Smexr fol- 
lows.) 





Bitty: Sh-h-h! Don’t let them see us. 

Hook (Paces up and down stage, talking 
loudly, slowly, and with emphasis): 
Peter Pan! ll conquer him if it’s 
the last thing I do. A fight to the 
finish — that is what it shall be! 
What’s that? Did I hear you say 
something, Smee? 

Smee: Not me—not me —I didn’t 
say a word, honestly I didn’t! 

Hook (Steps to front of stage with swag- 
ger and in sing-song voice recites): 
I am Captain Hook, yo-ho 
A brave and haughty sailor. 

Many men I’ve sent below 

Beware, beware this sailor! 

For if you do not satisfy, 

You are surely doomed to die — 

(A loud ticking sound is heard and 
Hook stares ahead in terror.) 

Hoox: The crocodile! The crocodile! 
Quick, Smee, let us be off! (Leave 
hurriedly. As Hoox leaves left, Perer 
Pan and one of the Lost Boys enter 
right.) 

Peter Pan (Clapping hands with glee): 
You see, I fooled him again. (Folds 
arms in front of chest and stands 
astride.) I am a very remarkable 
fellow! 

Lost Boy: Ever since that crocodile 
tasted his arm, he follows Hook 
around to devour the rest of him. 

Perer Pan: Lucky for Hook the cro- 
codile swallowed that alarm clock! 

Lost Boy: And lucky for you that you 
can fool Hook with your ticking! 
(Berry and Bry come quickly from 
behind tree.) 

Britiy: Quick, Peter Pan! You better 
leave here. The terrible Captain 
Hook is searching for you. 

Betty: Oh, please Peter Pan — we 


love you so, and we don’t want any- 
thing to happen to you. 

Peter Pan: Ho-ho! You talk as if the 
great Peter Pan were a coward. 
(Struts across stage.) I am a very 
remarkable fellow. What have I to 
fear from Hook? I will meet him in 
fair fight and that will be the end 
of Hook. (Turns to Lost Boy and 
then starts offstage right.) Come, we 
will end Hook’s search for us. 

Berry: But Captain Hook went — 

Bruty (Clasping hand over Berrty’s 
mouth): Sh-h-h! Don’t tell him. 


Hook may kill him. 

Berry: Oh, I’m so glad you stopped 
me. I never thought of that. (Enter 
Litre Rep Ripine Hoon, left.) 

Lirrte Rep Ripine Hoop: Have you 
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enjoyed yourself in 
Land? 

Bruxy (Surprised): Didn’t the wolf get 
you? 

Littte Rep Ripine Hoop: Oh, my 
no! Just as he was about to eat me 
up, woodchoppers heard my screams 
and saved me. 

Berry: But your poor Grandmother! 

Lirrtte Rep Rivine Hoon: She’s all 
right, too. I'll tell you all about it 
sometime, but I must hurry into the 
house now. 

Buty: But won’t you stay and play 
with us for a little while? 

Littrte Rep Rime Hoop: Oh, | 
mustn’t because I am having a 
garden party for all the little folks 
of Storybook Land and they will be 
here any minute now. (Enters house.) 

Berry: We certainly visited Story- 
book Land at a good time. Every- 
thing seems to be happening today. 

Bitty (Looking off stage right): Will 





you look at who is coming? (Enter 
Snow Ware followed by Happy. 
S.ieepy trails behind.) 

Snow Wuite: For goodness sake, 
Sleepy, can’t you stay awake even 
long enough to go to Little Red 
Riding Hood’s party? (SLEEPY rubs 
eyes, stretches, yawns and goes back to 
rubbing eyes again.) 

Happy: It’s no use, Snow White; 
might as well let him sleep. He al- 
ways does, you know. 

Snow Waite (Smiling): I suppose 
you are right, Happy. Would you, 
then, like to take him over to the 
foot of that tree and let him make 
himself as comfortable as possible? 

Happy: Certainly, Snow White, it 
would be a pleasure. (Happy leads 
Sieepy to tree. SLEEPY yawns again, 
stretches and falls off to sleep.) 

Bitty (Walking toward Snow Waite): 
Pardon us, Snow White, we didn’t 
mean to intrude. I am Billy, and this 
is my sister, Betty. 

Snow Waite: I am very glad to know 
you, and I am sure Happy is, too. 
Happy (With broad grin): Of course, I 
am. I’m always happy. Say, tell me 
— are you — (Happy is interrupted 
by the entrance of Waite Rassirt 

and ALIcE.) 

Waite Rassit (Pulling on white 
gloves): But it is your fault, I say! 
Auice (Following Waite Rassir across 
stage and tugging at waistcoat): I 
gave you the gloves as soon as I 

found them, didn’t I? 

Warre Rassit: What right did you 
have to find them? 

Auice: That’s a stupid question! 

Waite Rassit (Abruptly facing ALicE 
and wagging finger in front of her 
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nose): Stupid! Stupid, you say? You 
listen to me, young lady — and listen 
carefully — 

Bitty: My goodness! If that isn’t the 
funniest sight I ever saw — a white 
rabbit scolding. 

Waite Rassit (Brushes past ALICE 
and stands in front of Brtuy, again 
wagging finger): This, young man — 

Bitty (Clasping Wurre Rassir’s fin- 
ger): Take it easy, Mr. White Rabbit. 
After all, we think it was very kind 
of Alice-in-Wonderland to go to all 
the trouble of searching for you so 
that she might return your gloves. 

Berry: It certainly was. And you 
should be ashamed of yourself for 
acting in such a manner! 

Wurre Rassrr (Scratching ear with 
gloved hand): Do you really think so? 

Buty: Of course we do! (WHITE RaBBit 
hangs head, scrapes floor with right 
foot and finally breaks into loud 
sobbing.) 

Berry (Alarmed): Oh, please don’t do 
that! 

Buty: What’s the matter now? 

Wuite Rassit (Between sobs): Ive 
been such a bad, bad rabbit. (Berry 
and Bruty comfort Wuite Rassit 
while Atice walks over to tree, looks 
curiously at Suteepy. SNow Waite 
and Happy follow her and in panto- 
mime explain that he can’t be awak- 
ened. SLEEPY yawns, stretches and 
goes to sleep again.) 

Berty: There, there White Rabbit. 
Do you feel better now? (Enter 
Prnoccuio excitedly.) 

Pinoccuio: Has the party begun yet? 
Am I late? Look at the present I 
brought. I'll bet it is the biggest 
one Red Riding Hood will get! 





(Displays large package.) 

Snow Wuire (Dips into pocket and 
takes out small package. Auice does 
likewise): I hope you and I didn’t 
bring the same thing. 

Prnoccuio: This is heavy. Where shall 
we pile the presents? 

Happy (Taking present from inside his 
jacket): I suggest we put them over 
near Sleepy. (As Berry and Biiy 
watch, others arrange presents. Enter 
from left and right Ticer Lity, 
Raccepy Ann, Raccepy Anpy, 
Buve Farmy, Crnpereiia, Litre 
Lame Prince, and place gifts at foot 
of tree.) 

Berry: My, Billy, Little Red Riding 
Hood will certainly be pleased! 

Ware Rassirt: I am having my pres- 
ent delivered. I hope it arrives in 
time. 

RaacGepy Anpy: What is it, Mr. White 
Rabbit? 

RaaGcepy Ann: Please tell us, won’t 
you? 

Warre Rassir: Will everybody prom- 
ise not to tell Little Red Riding 
Hood? 

ALL: Of course. we won’t tell. 

Warts Rassirt (Stretching out arms): 
Well then, it was a big birthday cake 
and on it was written — but wait 
until you see it — you'll all be sur- 
prised. 

CINDERELLA: Little Red Riding Hood 
wil) be more surprised than anyone. 

Buve Farry: I wonder if she knows we 
are here. 

Auice: Let’s sing the “Happy Birthday 
Song” and then she will surely know. 

Prnoccuio (Ezcitedly): And do I love 
to sing! (Begins ahead of rest) 
Happy Birthday to you 


Happy — 
(Buive Farry places restraining hand 
on Pinoccut’s shoulder.) 

Buvue Farry: Pinocchio, Pinocchio! 
(Shakes her head sadly.) Haven’t I 
taught you any manners? Wait for 
the others. (Prnoccuio hangs head in 
shame, but joyfully raises it as all 
sing.) 

Au: Happy Birthday to you, 

Happy Birthday to you, 

Happy Birthday, dear Riding Hood, 
Happy Birthday to you. 

(As last line of song is sung, LirTLE 
Rep Rivinc Hoop steps out of cottage 
door.) 

LirrLe Rep Riwine Hoop: Welcome, 
most welcome, good friends! I am so 
glad you were all able to come to my 
party. 

Au: We are very happy to be here, 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

Berry: Billy and I really shouldn’t — 
(Hoox’s voice is heard offstage left 
and he enters shortly.) 

Hook: I tell you, Smee, we are not 
running away. We are not running 
away from Peter Pan. (Walks hur- 
riedly across stage to center, with SMEE 
following. Stops abruptly, faces Smee 
pointing iron claw at him.) Do you 
understand me, Smee? 

Smee (Doubtfully): But if we aren’t 
running away, what are we doing? 
(Characters on stage whisper excitedly 
to one another, then quickly and quietly 
seek hiding places.) 

Hook: If Peter Pan thinks I am run- 
ning away he will be sure to follow 
me here and then — (With grimacing 
gestures) 

Yo-ho, yo-ho I'll have you know 
I’m a mean and wicked sailor 
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It’s to the bottom of the sea you'll go 
Should you displease this sailor! 
I’m captain of the pirate band 

The wickedest on sea or land! 

(Enter left Peter Pan and Lost 
Boy.) 

Perer Pan: So there you are, Hook! 
At last I’ve caught up with you! 
And now for the fight to the finish! 
(Draws sword from side. Hoox steps 
up to Peter Pan and draws sword, 
too. Other characters cautiously step 
forward. Littte Lame PRINCE ez- 
citedly throws cap into air.) 

LirrLe Lame Prince: Oh, what I 
wouldn’t give to join in the sport! 
(Tiger Laity rushes to side of Peter 
Pan.) 

Ticer Liry: Peter Pan! Peter Pan! Do 
you wish me to go for my Indian 
Braves? (Peter Pan and Hook con- 
tinue crossing swords, with PreTEeR 
playing dramatically to audience, 
bowing, etc., in between times.) 

Perer Pan: For shame, Tiger Lily! 
Never let it be said that Peter Pan is 
a coward! (Suddenly from crowd steps 
Raacepy ANN with Raacepy ANDY 
by the hand. She claps her hands to- 
gether to get the attention of PeTER and 
Hook and wags finger as she speaks.) 

Raccepy Ann: You two should be 
ashamed of yourselves, spoiling dear 
Little Red Riding Hood’s party. 
(Points to large heart pinned on dress.) 
My candy heart tells me it is wrong 
to quarrel, isn’t it, folks of Story- 
book Land? 

Au: It certainly is! (Peter Pan and 
Hook stop and look at each other.) 
Perer: Is it possible we could be 

wrong? 

Hook: Everyone else seems to think so. 


Peter: I, Peter Pan, a most remark- 
able fellow? 

Hoox: And I, Hook, the boldest, 
badest, wickedest pirate on the seven 
seas? 

Raacepy ANN: Yes — you are wrong 
— very wrong. 

Peter Pan (Scratches head): And any- 
way, Hook, I’ve been thinking — 
if I kill you, I'll miss you. Yes, sir, 
miss you very much. 

Hoox: I would miss you, too, Peter 
Pan — (Sadly) as much as you would 
miss me. (Starts to break down, ending 
with sobs which become wails) Oh, 
somebody do something — some- 
body stop us before it is too late! 

Prnoccuio (Ezcitedly): The Blue Fairy 
will make you be good. She always 
sees that I do the right thing — at 
least when she is around. 

Buus Farry: Yes, Peter Pan and Cap- 
tain Hook. I suggest that you shake 
hands and then we can get on with 
this party. 

Litttz Rep Rivne Hoon: Please do. 
Mother will be so disappointed if the 
party is spoiled. She did so want it to 
be a nice one. 

Betty: Oh, goodness — goodness! 

Raacepy Anpy: What is the matter, 
little girl? 

Betty: When Little Red Riding Hood 
mentioned her mother I suddenly 
remembered that our mother would 
be looking for us— we’ve been 
away so long! 

Buy: That’s right. She may be wor- 
ried about us this very minute. 
Make up you two before we leave. 

Prerer Pan: What else can we do, 
Hook? We're not really selfish, you 
know. 
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ALL: Of course not! 

Hook: All right, Peter Pan. We’ll put 
our swords over by the tree. (PETER 
and Hook place swords at foot of 
tree.) 

Lirrte Rep Rivne Hoon: Oh, thank 
you — thank you so much! Now we 
can go on with the party. 

Bry: Sorry we can’t stay, but we'll 
come back another day. 

ALL: Yes, do. 

Buy: Gosh, Betty, how are we going 
to get home? 

Berry: Why, just the way we came, of 
course. Close your eyes — make a 
wish — (Berry and Buty place 
hands over eyes and Prnoccui0 does 
likewise. Buun Farry, alarmed, in- 
terrupts proceedings.) 

BuvE Farry: Pinocchio! What are you 
doing now? Don’t you want to stay 
for the party? 


Prnoccuio (Quickly removing hands 
from eyes): Of course I do. I only 
wanted to see what would happen if 
I made a wish! 

Bitty (Smiling): Well, you better try 
it some other time. Let’s start again, 
Betty. 

Berry: Yes, Billy. Goodbye every- 
body. We certainly enjoyed our trip 
to Storybook Land. 

AL: Goodbye, we were glad to have 
you visit us. 

Berry: This time when we open our 
eyes, Billy, we’ll be right in our own 
living room again — so close your 
eyes — (They place hands over eyes) 
make a wish — (Curtain slowly — 
commences to fall) open them — 
(Curtain falls as folks of Storybook 
Land wave goodbye.) 


THE END 
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Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Flower Garden 


by Alice Very 


Characters 

RoosTtER 

Daisy 

BuTTERCUP 

FoRGET-ME-NoT 

RosE 

LILY 

Poppy 

Mimosa 

Iris 

SUNFLOWER 

SUN 

THREE CLoups 

THREE Birps 

THREE Bees 

THREE BUTTERFLIES 

SettinG: A garden. 

At Rise: Ftowers are asleep in the gar- 
den. Rooster crows offstage, then 
enters. 

RoosTER: 

Wake up, little flowers, 

The dark night is done, 

And over the hill 

Comes the bright morning sun. 





It’s time to get up now 

And open your eyes. 

Wake up, little flowers, 

And see the sun rise! 
Daisy: 

My name is called Daisy, 

The eye of the day, 

But I’m not going to open, 

Whatever you say. 


I'd do as you ask 

If it weren’t for the others, 

But you see I have too many 

Sisters and brothers. 
BuTTEeRcuUP: 

That Daisy is silly, 

She wears a round bonnet, 

Tied under her chin 

With a white ruffle on it. 


I’m tired of looking 

At such a big baby, 

So [ll keep my eyes shut 

For a week or two, maybe. 
Rose: 

How happy a place 

The garden would be, 

If all of the flowers 

Were pretty like me. 


But why does Forget-me-not 

Have to wear blue, 

When I’m pink and white 

And she ought to be, too? 
Forcet-me-Nor: 

I don’t like the Rose, 

She has too many prickers, 

And then when she pricks me 

She giggles and snickers. 


I don’t think it’s nice 
And I’m not going to play 
Till Rose and her prickers 
Have gone far away. 





Lity: 
The Poppy’s too fat 
And her color’s too bright. 
She really looks just like 
A red traffic light. 


I can’t bear to see her, 

She makes me too hot. 
Poppy: 

But who'd be a Lily, 

All covered with spots? 


And I’m not like Mimosa, 

To shiver and shake 

And shut up my leaves 

As if they would break. 
Mimosa: 

I know I am timid, 

Why shouldn’t I be? 

The others don’t like me 

And make fun of me. 


I wish I could play with the rest 
But I can’t, 
And so people call me 
The sensitive plant. 
Iris: 
The reason the other ones 
Think you are queer 
Is because you’re a stranger 
And don’t belong here. 
SUNFLOWER: 
You flowers had better 
Take care what you say. 
If you don’t like the garden 
You’d better not stay. 


For there’s only one flower 

Who does belong here, 

And none of the rest 

Has a right to appear. 
Iris: 

And who is that flower? 


SUNFLOWER: 
Of course, I’m the one, 
Because I’m the flower 
That’s named for the Sun. 
Rooster: 
Come, come, stop your quarreling, 
Here he comes now. 
I never knew flowers 
Could make such a row. 
(Enter the Sun. Rooster bows and 
exits.) 
Sun: 
Wake up, my dear children, 
And see the new day. 
I thought I would find you 
All happy and gay. 


But what do I see? 

Not a flower in bloom! 

It looks as if winter 

Had come with its gloom. 


Come, Daisy, come, Buttercup, 
Lily and Rose, 

Come Poppy, Forget-me-not, 
Iris, Mimosa, 


Come, Sunflower, — 

Where are my very own flowers? 
Why aren’t they awake 

In the bright morning hours? 


Alas, they don’t answer, 

I'll hasten away 

And cover my face 

With clouds dark and gray. 

(Enter Cuoups, who draw a gray 

curtain in front of Sun.) 
Daisy: Oh, where has the sun gone? 
Buttercup: It’s dark and it’s cold! 
Ross: The sky is all gray. 
Forcet-ME-Not: Where it used to be 

gold. 
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Lity: Oh, where has the Sun gone? 
Poppy: He’s left us alone. 
In1s: Oh, what would we do? 
Mimosa: If the Sun never shone? 
SUNFLOWER: 

Dear Sun, if you only 

Would shine just for me, 

I’d promise to bloom 

And be good as could be. 
Daisy: Oh, please shine for me now! 
BurrercuP: For me! 
Rose: No, for me! 
Forcet-ME-Not: You know that I 

love you. 
Lity: I know you love me. 
Poppy: It’s only the others. 
Ints: They spoil all the fun. 
Mimosa: Oh, please don’t forget me! 
SUNFLOWER: Don’t leave me, dear Sun! 
First CLoup: 

Oh, Flowers, how stupid! 

Why haven’t you guessed, 

What shines upon one 

Must shine on the rest! 
Seconp CiLoup: 

There’s only one way 

To have sunshiny weather, 

And that is to bloom 

And be happy together. 
Daisy: Just hear what they’re saying! 
Burrercup: Perhaps they are right. 
Rose: Do you think he’ll forgive us? 
Forcet-mre-Not: I think that he 


might. 
Lity: 

Perhaps he is shining 

Up there in that cloud. 
Poppy: 

Perhaps he can hear 

If we shout very loud. 
Mimosa: 

If we all shout together 

Perhaps he will hear. 
Iris: 

Let’s all shout together, 

Come back, Father dear! 
SUNFLOWER: 

Come back, we are sorry 

We made you feel sad. 

We'll all help each other 

Make everyone glad. 

(Clouds withdraw curtain and exeunt.) 
Sun: 

My dear little Flowers, 

I love you, each one, 

For all are my children 

Who shine like the Sun. 


So grow and be happy, 

Each one in his way. 

What beautiful flowers! 

Then people will say. 

(FLowers smile. Birps, Brxrs, and 
ButtTerFuies enter and dance about 
them.) 


THE END 





The Selfish Giant 


Adapted from Oscar Wilde’s Fairy Tale 


by Cynthia Brown 


Characters 

LittLe Giris 

LittLe Boys 

Tue SevrisH GIANT 

Sprrits or Frost, Snow, Norta Winn, 
and WINTER 

FLOWER 

HERALD OF SPRING 

Brrp 

ScENE 1 

SetTinG: A garden, with beautiful flow- 
ers, blossoming fruit trees, and soft 
green grass. On the right, a road, and 
on the left, a castle. 

At Ruse: A group of children, swinging 
lunch boxes and book straps, come 
down the road and stop to look at the 
flowers. 

First Lirrie Girt (Touching a flower): 
Oh, what a pretty flower! (Other 
CHILDREN crowd around and boys 
start to run on the grass.) 

Frest Lirrte Boy (Running): Let’s 
have a race! 

Seconp Litre Boy (Following): Yes, 
let’s. 

Aut (Running): Yes, yes! (Run about, 
laughing and shouting.) 

Tump Litre Boy (Stopping beside a 
tree with low, wide branches): I’m 
going to climb this tree. 

Fourts Littie Boy: So am I. 

Tump Lirrtz Boy: No, you can’t. 
This is my tree. 


Fourts Litre Boy: Then I'll find a 
tree of my own. 

Firtx Lirrie Boy: I’m. going to have 
a tree, too. (ALL start to climb trees, 
laughing and shouting.) 

Sreconp Littie Girz: Look, it’s getting 
late; I have to go home. 

Tuirp LitrLe Giri: Not yet, we're 
having so much fun here. 

Seconp Lirrie Girt: All right, for a 
little while. (Suddenly, the Gtant 
appears from the castle.) 

Giant (In a gruff voice): What are 
you doing in my garden? I do not 
want any one spoiling my garden. 
(CHILDREN run away.) My garden is 
my own, and I will allow nobody to 
play in it but myself. I will build a 
high wall to keep people out. (Hangs 
up a sign with words, NO TRESPASS- 
tna!) 

CURTAIN 
ScENE 2 

Sertine: The same garden, except that 
there is a high wall shutting it off from 
the road, and it is winter. On the other 
side of the wall green trees and blue 
sky can be seen, but inside the garden 
everything is bare and a grayish light 
overspreads it. 

At Rise: The Spirits or Frost, Snow, 


Norta Winn, Har, and Winter 
enter. 





Frost: 
I fill the ground with my iciness, 
1 harden the earth with my frosty 
breath. 
SNOW: 
I cover the earth, the trees, 
All, with my whiteness. 
Hal: 
I rattle on the roof 
And break the branches of the trees. 
NortH Winp: 
I rip through the naked branches, 
I howl and scream and roar 
All day through the garden. 
WINTER: 
I am the king. I reign over all. 
I rule the Frost and the Snow, 
The Wind and the Hail. 
(ALL whirl around in a wild dance, 
and sink down as the Giant enters.) 
Giant (Sadly): I cannot understand 
why the Spring is so late in coming. 
Last year my garden was bright and 
alive; 
Now it is withered and dead. 
The lonely trees lift their bare 
branches to the sky, 
But there is no sun to warm them. 
Last year the sap ran through their 
veins 
And they bathed their leaves in the 
warm sunlight. 
Under my feet grew a green carpet, 
soft as velvet. 
The soft wind sang through the 
peach blossoms, 
And birds sang day and night. 
Now my garden is withered and 
dead. 
The birds no longer come here to 
build their nests. 
The wind howls through the dark 
branches, 
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And the frost and snow 
Fill my garden with bitter cold. 
(Goes out.) 

WINTER: 

I bring death, cold, and bitterness. 

There can be no Spring while I am 
here. 

(Enter the HeraLp or Sprine, with 

trumpet. Blows trumpet, but nobody 

seems to hear.) 

HERALD: 

Again and again I have blown my 
trumpet, 

But Winter stays on and Spring can- 
not drive him out. 

(A LirrLe FLOWER peeps in at gate, 

but stops, seeing sign.) 

FLoweEr: Oh, no, I can’t come in here! 
(Runs away.) 

Heraxp: Spring cannot come because 
the wall keeps her out. (Softly, as he 
goes out) The wall keeps her out. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 
Sertina: The garden, as in Scene 1. The 
light is still dim, but brightens as the 
CHILDREN enter, showing the flowers, 
the green grass, and the blossoming 
trees, all except one tree in the corner 
which remains in shadow. A Brirp 
sits beside the tree. 
Birp: Sweet, sweet, sweet 
Spring is here. 
Waken flowers, 
Children dear! 
(The CHILDREN crawl, one by one, 
through a hole in the wall, and start 
to play as before. Only the SMALLEST 
Boy stands by the tree in the corner, 
trying vainly to get up into it. The 
Giant appears in the doorway of his 
castle, rubbing his eyes and blinking.) 





Grant: Was that a bird I heard sing- 
ing? I believe Spring has come at 
last. 

Birp: Sweet, sweet, sweet 

Spring is here! 

Grant: Spring is here! How selfish I 
have been! Now I know why Spring 
would not come. (Sees the SMALLEST 
Boy, who is crying, and goes toward 
him. The other Cur~pREN run from 
him as if frightened.) Do you want to 
get up into the tree? 

Smauttest Boy (Staring at Grant): 
Yes, but I cannot reach the branches. 

Giant: I will lift you up. (Picks up 


Smaest Boy. The light shines on the 
tree, showing it covered with beautiful 
peach blossoms. The SMauLest Boy 
puts his arms around the Giant's 
neck and hugs him. Warily, the other 
CHILDREN come back and gather 
around the GIANT.) 

A Cup: Aren’t you angry with us for 
being in your garden? 

Grant: No, little children, this is your 
garden now. (Takes down the no 
TRESPASSING sign and opens the gate 
wide. The CutLDREN dance in a ring 
around the GIANT.) 

THE END 


The Helpful Cats 


by Phoebe-Lou Adams 


EENIE 

MEENIE 

Minte 

Mo 

Susan, their owner 

Sertine: A living room. 

At Rise: Eente and MEEnte are asleep. 
Mo is trying to walk around with a 
newspaper over her head. Minte runs 
in, very much excited. 

Min1e: 

Eenie, wake up, and Meenie too, 
And Mo, you come right out. 

I have some dreadful news for you — 
We’re all to be thrown out. 

EENIE: 

You mean for good? Be sent away? 
That isn’t true, I’m sure. 


MinIE: 
I just heard Susanna say 
She’d throw us out the door. 
MEENIE: 
Why should she do that to us? 
We’ve been so awfully good. 
We haven’t yowled or made a fuss, 
We’ve eaten all our food. 
Minte: 
I can’t help that. I heard her say 
She’d have to get new pussies 
And throw the other ones away — 
And nobody would miss us! 
MEENIE: 
We haven’t any place to go. 
We'd have nothing to eat. 
EENIE: 
It’s cold outdoors, and going to snow, 
And we will wet our feet. 








ful 





(They are all much distressed, and sit 
down looking worried. Mo, who has 





That ought to make it clear 
We can do more than catch a 





















oY been agreeing, in pantomime, with mouse — 
T’s everything that is said, crawls back So Sue will keep us here. 
her under her newspaper.) EEENIE: 
her Perhaps we haven’t been so good, I think that notion’s very smart. 
Although we tried so hard, Minie, what do you say? 
for As Susan really thought we should. Muniz: 
Mo did lick up the lard. I say you’re right. We’d better start 
ur (Mo looks out, apologetically) To put this stuff away. 
NO MEENIE: You can dust the table, while 
ate And butter too, and drank some I will dust each chair. 
ing cream. Meenie can fold and neatly pile 
(Mo retreats in despair, and MEENIE Those papers over there. 
turns on EENIE) (The three fall to work with more en- 
And you slept in the chair. thusiasm than good judgment, shoving 
And how that Mrs. Brown did scream furniture and tossing cushions on the 
When she sat on you there. floor. MEENIE, rounding up news- 
EENIE: papers, uncovers Mo, who has gone to 
Don’t moon so over Mrs. Brown. sleep.) 
It really seems to me MEENIE: 
That I, the spot where she sat down, Hi, look at Mo! We’re hard at work 
Deserve more sympathy. And she is simply sitting. 
MiniE: MinIE: 
Here, you, stop this foolish row. That won’t do. You mustn’t shirk. 
It’s up to us to show You go pick up the knitting. 
Susanna solid proof of how (Mo obligingly gets the balls of yarn 
She’ll miss us if we go. together, sits down and tries to put 
EENIE: them into the bag. In doing this, she 
Suppose we go upstairs and hide? becomes slowly more and more hope- 
uss, If she begins to worry lessly tangled up in yards of wool. 
For fear we’ve lost ourselves outside, Eente has climbed up on the table, 
That ought to make her sorry. and is dusting books.) 
r MEENIE: EENIE: 
She might just say, “I’m glad they’re I’m having trouble with these books. 
- gone,” They flop and wobble so 
And then where would we be? That when I start to dust, it looks 
Mintz: As if — look out below! 
She’d find us, and say that we were (A book falls off the table; Mintz, who 
wrong is underneath, struggling with chair 
To act deceitfully. legs, is annoyed.) 
ow, MEENIE: MinrE: 
Suppose we start to clean the house? That gave my head an awful bat! 
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I sometimes think it’s true 
There’s nothing dumber than a cat, 
Particularly you. 
EENIE: 
I was just sort of dusting ’round. 
I didn’t mean to drop it. 

MEENIE: 

Before you knock the whole pile 
down, 
I think you’d better stop it. 

MinrE: 

How does the paper folding go? 

MEENIE: 

Not very well, because 

Folding things is hard and slow 

When all your hands are paws. 
MiInIE: 

I’m being pretty clumsy, too. 

This chair’s too much for me. 

How this will look when we get 

through 

I really do not see. 

Eeniz (Under the table and plaintive): 
Say, should I dust the bottom here, 
Or just where it will show? 

Minre: 

Don’t ask me, for I greatly fear 
I simply do not know. 

MEENIE: 

Here’s Susan back — we've just 
begun, 

We haven’t helped at all. 

I think perhaps we’d better run 

And hide and let her call. 

MinIE: 

It’s too late now, we'll have to stay. 
And even if we hid, 

Susan would find us, anyway, 

To scold for what we did. 

(Eente, Meente, and Mint wait de- 
jectedly while Susan comes in. Mo is 


still involved in yarn, and earnestly 
oblivious of everything else. Susan 
has a large bunch of pussy willows.) 
Susan: 
Eenie, Meenie, Minie, Mo, 
Come meet your namesakes here. 
I went and picked them in the 
snow — 
First blossoms of the year. 
Pussy willows, come and see, 
(The cats go, cautiously) 
As soft as anything — 
When they show on the willow tree 
You know it’s really spring. 
(She puts the willows on the table, and 
begins taking off her hat and coat. 
While her back is turned, Exnte and 
Meente grab Minter and shake him.) 
Minie: : 
You stop doing that to me! 
How was I to guess 
She meant pussies off some tree, 
Instead of cats like us? 
SUSAN: 
What have you all been doing here 
While I have been away? 
The room’s a mess. It’s very clear 
This is your naughty day. 
(At this point, Mo tries to get up and 
walk, and finds she can’t, and lets out 
a wail of woe. SUSAN rushes to untangle 
her.) 
Poor little Mo! Poor little cat, 
How did you get wound up like that? 
(In the general excitement, Exnie, 
Meente, and Minte throw the books, 
cushions, and papers approximately 
where they were at the start of the ac- 
tion, and run out the door.) 


THE END 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





The Booby Trap 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Bossy SANFORD, a fourteen-year-old 
boy. 

Mrs. SANFORD, his mother. 

Aunt Saran, an elderly spinster. 

Poxey Morean, Bobby’s friend. 

Settina: A dining room. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Sanrorp is giving some 
last minute instructions to AUNT SARAH 
Purr. Mrs. SANFORD is sipping a cup 
of coffee while AUNT Saran puts the 
finishing touches to her lunch boz. 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Holding sealed enve- 
lope): Now, here’s the envelope, Aunt 
Sarah, but don’t give it to him till 
after breakfast, or he won’t be able 
to eat a bite. Oh, I wish I could be here 
to see his face when he opens it. 

Aunt Saraa: I tell you, Ruthie, you’re 
spoiling that boy to death. Why, it’s 
ridiculous! Giving a fourteen-year- 
old child twenty-five dollars for his 
birthday. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, I don’t know, Aunt 
Sarah, Bobby’s a good youngster and 
he’s had a pretty tough year. I sort 
of think he deserves it. 

Aunt Sarau: Deserves it, Poppycock! 
I'll admit he’s not a bad young’un, 
as young’uns go these days; but no 
fourteen-year-old boy has any busi- 
ness with twenty-five dollars that he 
didn’t earn. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Maybe I am spoiling 
him, Aunt Sarah, but he could do 
with a little spoiling now and then. 


Life hasn’t been too easy for Robert 
since his father’s been in the army. 
The boy has worked hard. . . . He's 
had an after-school job and a Satur- 
day job, and he certainly hasn’t 
wasted his money. 

Aunt Sarau. No, [’ll say that for him. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: . . . And besides, he’s 
had to give up many things that 
mean a lot to boys of his age. I know 
how hard it was for him to leave his 
own home and come here to live, and 
go to a strange school. He hasn’t 
complained, but I know how he 
misses his old gang. 

Aunt Saran: Well, land knows he’s 
got plenty of boys traipsin’ through 
this house now! 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Yes, I know, and I 
guess they’re a great trial to you, 
Aunt Sarah. No one knows better 
than I how much noise a crowd of 
boys can make, even when they 
think they’re being quiet. 

Aunt Sarau: I guess you think I’m an 
old fuss-budget, Ruthie, but I don’t 
mean to be. I just don’t want to see 
you spoil the boy; and besides, you 
work too hard for your money down 
at that shop to be throwing it away. 
Robert’s too young to appreciate the 
value of money. He'll just fritter 
it away. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: I don’t know about 
that, Aunt Sarah ... but that’s 


another reason I want to give it to 
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him. I’m anxious to see just what he 
will do with it. Bobby’s a pretty 
sensible kid most of the time, and 
this war has made him grow up in a 
lot of ways. (Rises.) But don’t worry 
about it, Aunt Sarah. I think every- 
thing will turn out for the best. 

Aunt SaraH: Humph! I have no cause 
to worry. It’s your money and your 
son. If you choose to ruin either one, 
it’s no concern of mine. Land sakes, 
child, there’s not a mite of fruit in 
this lunch box! I'll run down to the 
cellar and open a jar of peaches. 

Mars. Sanrorp: Oh, don’t bother, Aunt 
Sarah. Now who’s spoiling somebody ? 
I could get them myself. 

Aunt Saran: You sit still and finish 
your coffee. You'll be on your feet 
all day. (Ezits) I'll have ’em ready 
in a jiffy. (Mrs. Sanrorp returns to 
her coffee as her son, Rosert enters. 
He is wearing pajamas and a bath- 
robe. His hair is rumpled and he 
looks sleepy.) 

Bossy: Oh, boy! Am I glad you’re 
still here! I was afraid I wouldn’t 
wake up in time. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Why, Bobby! Are you 
sick? What dragged you out of bed 
this early on Saturday morning? 

Bossy: I had the birthday itch... . 
You know, Moms, the itch to see my 
birthday present. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Then you might just 
as well go back to bed for another 
hour, because I don’t have anything 
for you. 

Bossy (Laughing): Now, Mrs. San- 
ford, don’t try to pull any funny 
stuff! I know you and birthdays. I 
haven’t lived with you fourteen years 
for nothing. Come on, Mother, give 
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it to me while we’re here by our- 
selves . . . before Aunt Frozen-Face 
comes back. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Sh! Bobby Sanford, 
for two cents I wouldn’t give you any 
present at all. You should be ashamed 
to speak that way of Aunt Sarah. 
Why, think how kind she’s been to 
both of us. I don’t see how we could 
have managed without her since 
Daddy’s been away. And right this 
minute, she’s down in the cellar 
getting peaches for my lunch. 

Bossy: Yeah, and I bet she has her 
own opinion of your lazy, good-for- 
nothing son who should have been 
down to breakfast and who could have 
gone and gotten the peaches for you 
in the first place. Sure, I know it was 
nice of Aunt Sarah to let us live here, 
but after all, why not? Daddy’s 
fightin’ this war for her just the 
same as he is for you and me. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, Bobby, you just 
don’t understand. Aunt Sarah isn’t 
young; she’s used to living by her- 
self, and she doesn’t understand boys. 

Bossy: Right! And she doesn’t like 
"em either . . . especially me. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: She does so like you 

. only ... only ... well, you 
make her nervous. 

Bossy: Gee whiz! I don’t do anything 
to her. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, it’s not what you 
do exactly, it’s just the noise you 
make and the way you stomp through 
the house, and the way you throw 
your things around, and get the bath- 
towels crusty dirty ... and... 

Bossy: Yeah . . . I know... . It’s 
the way I track up her clean floors, 
and the way I chew gum, and the 
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way I slam doors, and the way I play 
the radio, and the way I talk, and 
the way I walk, and the way I 
breathe. . . . In other words, I make 
her nervous. 

Mrs. SANFORD: Well, son, it’s our job 
to live here together, peacefully in 
this house till the war’s over and 
your father comes home; so you'll 
just have to learn to get along with 
your Aunt Sarah. My goodness, 
hasn’t it ever occurred to you that 
maybe Daddy isn’t crazy over that 
Top-Sergeant of his; and that I 
might not like the Chief Inspector at 
the Plant? But we have to get along 
with them, just the same. 

Bossy: O.K., Moms, you win. I guess I 
was a poor sport to call Aunt Sarah 
a Frozen-Face. . . . Look, let’s for- 


get it, and I promise Ill not make her 
nervous all day — at least not any 


more nervous than I can help. But 
just the same, I’d like to have that 
birthday present before she comes 
back, so if I feel like letting out a 
whoop, I can whoop, without send- 
ing her into a nervous breakdown. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Maybe that’s not a 
bad idea. Well, (Picks up envelope) 
here it is. . . . I was going to have 
Aunt Sarah give it to you after 
breakfast, but I guess it’s more fun 
this way. 

Bossy (Opening it): Jumpin’ Jelly 
Beans! Mom! Twenty-five dollars! 
(Drops into a chair.) Gosh . . . for 
once I’m speechless . . . or almost! 
Why, I never had so much money all 
at once before! Golly! Could I go 
right down street and get the check 
cashed right now? Can I, Moms? 

Mrs. Sanrorp (Smiling): Sure, but 


I'd suggest that you get dressed 
first. 

Bossy: Gee! Moms, you're swell and 
thanks — thanks a lot. Do you know 
what? I’m gonna get this cashed in 
one dollar bills. Boy, oh, boy! Won’t 
that make a roll? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Do you have any idea 
how you’re going to spend your roll? 

Bossy: Not yet, I don’t, but give me 
time, lady, give me time! 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Well, take all the time 
you want, and spend it any way you 
like; only don’t upset your stomach 
with a lot of soda fountain double, 
double, peanut-butter, whipped cream 
specials. 

Bossy: Nix on that stuff, now, Moms. 
I might have gone in for that a year 
ago, but not now. Zowie! I always 
wanted to know how it feels to be 
rich. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Well, now you know. 
How do you like it? 

Bossy: Mmm! It’s great! And you’re 
a great old Moms to give it to me. 
Mrs. Sanrorp: Sure you’re not dis- 

appointed? 

Bossy: Disappointed? Gosh, no! Why 
should I be? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Nothing, except that 
last year your father and I sort of 
promised you that on your four- 
teenth birthday we'd get you a V- 
Ray camera. But of course, with 
things the way they are now. . . 

Bossy: Good grief! Moms, what do 
you think I am? A child? After all, 
I’m old enough to have a little sense. 
I’m not dope enough to expect things 
to be the same as they were before 
the war. That V-Ray camera can wait 
till Dad comes home. Then we can go 





camera-hunting together. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: When you talk like 
that, dear, I can even forgive the 
muddy bath towels. (Aunt SaraH 
enters with lunch boz.) 

Aunt Saran: Here you are, Ruthie. I 
put the peaches in a little jar and 
fixed you an extra piece of cake and 
another sandwich. Good lands! (See- 
ing Bossy) Are you downstairs? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Why, yes, he .. . 

Bossy: Good morning, Aunt Sarah. 
Yes, I’m down, and believe me, I'll 
put my faith in the early bird catch- 
ing the worm from now on, because 
I sure caught a dandy birthday 
present by arriving on the scene 
early this morning. 

Aunt Saran: Well, you'll surely catch 
your death of cold if you don’t hurry 
and put on some clothes. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: That’s right, Bobby. 
Better run upstairs and dress. 

Bossy: O.K., Moms. I’m off. (Ezits.) 

Aunt Saran: No need to tell that boy 
of yours to run, Ruthie. He stopped 
walking at the age of two and won’t 
return to a normal gait till he’s 
around seventy-two, at the rate he’s 
going now. Well, I see you gave him 
his present. How did he like it? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, he loved it. He 
was thrilled to pieces. 

Aunt Saran: Humph! Thought you 
were going to make him eat break- 
fast first. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, well, you know 
how youngsters are about presents. 
They can hardly wait. 

Aunt Sarau: If I know anything, it’s 
the mothers who can’t wait. Oh, 
well . . . (With a sigh) Let’s hope 
it’s all for the best. 


Mrs. Sanrorp: I’m sure it is, Aunt 
Sarah. (Looking at watch) Oh, my 
goodness! I had no idea it was so 
late. I'll have to run for it if I’m 
going to catch the bus. (Grabs lunch 
box.) Goodbye, Aunt Sarah. See you 
this evening. (As she exits) Good-bye, 
Bobby. . . . Be good, and happy 
birthday! 

Bossy (From offstage) : Good-bye, Moms 

. and thanks... . 

Aunt Sarah (As she starts to clear away 
the dishes from Mrs. SANForRD’Ss place 
at the table): That girl will work her- 
self to death for that husband and 
son of hers. (Sighs) Twenty-five dol- 
lars! When his poor father was his 
age, it kept him busy to have twenty- 
five cents! (Sigh) Times are changing 
entirely too fast for me. (Calling to 
Bossy) Hurry up, Bobby! I'll have 
your cocoa and oatmeal ready in a 
few minutes. ... (Bossy enters.) 
Oh, you’re dressed already! I must 
say you didn’t waste any time this 
morning. 

Bossy: No, siree. I want to get down 
to the bank; and don’t bother about 
the breakfast, Aunt Sarah. I'll eat 
something downtown. 

Aunt Sarau: Indeed, you'll do noth- 
ing of the sort. Your cocoa’s already 
mixed and your oatmeal’s on the 
back of the stove. Sit down there, 
and I'll bring it in. 

Bossy: But, really, Aunt Sarah, I’m 
not a bit hungry and I’m in an 
awful hurry. 

Aunt Saran: You’re not in too big a 
hurry to eat your breakfast. That 
bank won’t open till nine thirty any- 
how so just sit down and calm your 
nerves awhile. (Exit AUNT SARAH.) 
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Bossy: Oh, gosh! I’d have to eat 
breakfast if the whole town was go- 
ing up in smoke. You’d think Id 
faint, or perish or something if 1 
ever went out of this house without 
breakfast. (Offstage prolonged calling 
et see, Peet See 
. ae 

Aunt Saran: (Entering with bowl of 
oatmeal) : Land-O-Mercy, there's that 
Morgan boy over here already this 
morning! Doesn’t he ever stay home? 
(Offstage call repeated long and drawn 
out, “Bob... by, ... Bob... byl’) 

Bossy: Is it all right if I let him come 
in? 

Aunt SaraH: He’d better come in than 
stand out there yelling’ like a Co- 
manche. Get him in here where he'll 
be quiet. 

Bossy (Rises and exits calling): Come 
on in, Pokey. 

Aunt Saran: I declare, I never saw 
the beat of the way these boys con- 
gregate at odd hours. (Bossy re- 
enters with Pokey Moraan, a boy 
about his own age.) 

Pokey: Mornin’, Miss Sarah. Nice day, 
ain’t it — I mean, isn’t it? 

Aunt Saran: Nice enough, but muddy 
underfoot. I hope you remembered 
to use the foot scraper at the back 
door. 

Pokey: Aw, sure . . . sure I used it. 
No mud on my shoes today, Miss 
Sarah. 

Aunt Saran: Well, that’s a wonder. 
Sit down there at the table with 
Bobby, and I'll bring you a dish of 
oatmeal. 

Poxey: Aw, I just had my breakfast, 
Miss Sarah. 

Aunt Sarau: That doesn’t mean you're 
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not ready to eat again. Sit down and 
make an attempt, anyhow. 

Pokey: Gee, thanks! (Miss Saran 
exits.) Gosh, Bobby, I never knew 
your Aunt to be so friendly. She 
never invited me to a meal before. 

Bossy: Oh, Aunt Sarah loves to feed 
people breakfast. (Tasting oatmeal) 
But, say, this stuff is good. It’s got 
raisins in it . . . and a lot of sugar. 
(Enter Aunt Saran with tray con- 
taining extra bowl of oatmeal and two 
cups of cocoa.) 

Aunt Saran: There! Now when you 
clean that up, you can have some 
more. 

Poxey: Thanks, Miss Sarah. 

Bossy: It’s awful good, Aunt Sarah. I 
never had it before with raisins. 

Aunt Saran: That’s for your birth- 
day. Your father always had raisins 
on his oatmeal, on special occasions. 
Thought you might like it. 

Bossy: I do, and it was nice of you to 
fix it for me. 

Aunt Saran (About to exit): Your 
mother will be pleased if you eat a 
good breakfast . . . and don’t gulp 
everything down at one mouthful. 
Take your time. (Exit Aunt Saran.) 

Poxey: Gee, Bobby, I can hardly wait to 
see what you got for your birthday! 

Bossy: Three guesses, Pokey. Gosh! 
It’s wonderful! 

Pokey: Don’t tell me you actually got 
that V-Ray job? 

Bossy: Aw, no, that was out of the 

question . . . but I got something 

almost as good. (Opening envelope) 

Look, a check made out tome... . 

See, “‘Pay to the order of Robert L. 

Sanford Junior the sum of twenty- 

five dollars!” 


Pokey: Gleeps! Twenty-five dollars! 
Why, that’s real money. 

Bossy: I'll say it’s real money . . . and 
no strings attached either. Moms 
said I can spend it anyway I please. 

Pokey: Say, that’s swell. What are 
you gonna buy? 

Bossy: Oh, I haven’t decided yet— 
maybe a lot of stuff. I need some 
camera supplies, and I'd like to get 
some new model railroad stuff if 
there’s any left in town, and I thought 
I'd get my bike repaired, and Id sort 
of like one of those short light-weight 
airplane jackets, and some new swing 
records ...and... 

Pokey: Hey, wait a minute. How 
much stuff do you think you can buy 
with twenty-five dollars? 

Aunt Saran (Entering with pitcher of 
cocoa): More cocoa, boys? 

Bossy: Yes, thanks. (As she pours) 


Say, Aunt Sarah, which would you 


rather have . . . an airplane jacket 
or a pair of skis? 

Aunt Saran (Pouring Pokey a cup of 
cocoa): Neither, if you don’t mind. 
...Is that twenty-five dollars 
burning a hole in your pocket al- 
ready? 

Bossy: Oh, I was just sort of figuring 
on a few little things. 

Aunt Saran: Well, if you ask my ad- 
vice, young man, you'll salt that 
money away in the bank or buy a 
War Bond with it. These aren’t the 
sort of times to be fooling away good 
money. 

Bossy: Yeah, sure, but this is different, 
Aunt Sarah. You know I buy Stamps 
and Bonds with the money I earn 
. . . but this is a present. 

Aunt Saran: Twenty-five dollars is 
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twenty-five dollars, whether it’s a 
present or hard-earned cash. 

Bossy: But, my goodness, Aunt Sarah, 
Mother said I could spend it any- 
way I like. 

Aunt Saran: And so you can, child, so 
you can. I was just telling you not to 
be throwing it away, that’s all. (As 
she exits) But I never saw a boy yet 
who had any rest in him till he spent 
every cent of his birthday money. 

Poxery: Gosh, she sorta cramps a fel- 
low’s style, don’t she? 

Bossy: Oh, I don’t know. Aunt Sarah’s 
O.K. after you get to know her. But 
I often feel as if I just met her or 
something. But come on, let’s finish 
this eating and get down street. Then 
we can look around at the stores and 
maybe get some ideas. 

Poxtry: Okey-dokey, and while we're 
at it, maybe we could take in a 
morning movie. Look in the paper 
and see what’s down at the Palace. 

Bossy (Picking up newspaper from 
table): All right, I'll see. . . . (Turn- 
ing over pages of paper) I think it’s a 
Marine picture or something about 
Commandos .... Gee, I can’t 
seem to find it! ... 

Poxey (Looking over Bopsy’sshoulder): 
Oh, that’s not the movie page. That’s 
the “Help Wanted” and “For Sale” 
column. The movies are on page 8. 
Turn over. 

Bossy: Hey, wait . . . wait a minute, 
Pokey. Look! . . . Look! Do you see 
what I see? ... 

Poxey: Stop shovin’! Where? Where? 
I don’t see anything. 

Boppy: There... there. . . right 
under your nose in the “For Sale” 
column. Third from the top. For 





SALE: One Super Special V-Ray cam- 
era. Good as New. Worth seventy- 
five dollars. First twenty-five dollars 
takes it. 728 South Vine Street.” 

Poxey: Craminy! A V-Ray for twenty- 
five dollars! Why . . . it’s a miracle! 

Bossy (Almost upsetting the table in 
his eagerness): Come on, Pal. First 
twenty-five dollars takes it. Jiminy 
Pats, that’s me! How far is it to 
South Vine Street, Pokey? How long 
will it take us to get there? 

Pokey: Oh, it’s not so far. We can go 
on our bikes, if you think yours will 
hold up. 

Bossy: Oh, sure! The old crate’s not 
that bad. Come on, let’s go. I simply 
can’t believe, ita V-Ray for twenty- 
five dollars. 

Poxey: What I can’t believe is that 
you have the twenty-five dollars. 

Bossy: I’m not going to have it long. 
Come on. Pokey! Get a move on! 
(As they dash out, they run into AUNT 
SARAH, who is just entering.) 

Bossy: Oh, my goodness! Excuse us, 
Aunt Sarah. We’re just in a terrible 
rush. 

Aunt Saran: So I see, but where’s the 
fire? 

Bossy: It’s not a fire; it’s a camera — 
a V-Ray, the kind I’ve always wanted. 
(Showing her the paper) Look! See! 
Right here it says: “First twenty- 
five dollars takes it,” and we're 
aimin’ to be first. 

Aunt Saran: But that’s a second- 
hand camera, Bobby. 

Pokey: Sure, that’s why it’s such a 
good buy. 

Bossy: A V-Ray camera is worth 
three or four times that much. It’s a 
wonderful bargain. 


Aunt Saran: That’s the trouble. It 
sounds like too much of a bargain to 
me. How do you know it’s a good 
one? 

Bossy: Oh, a V-Ray never wears out. 

Poxey: It’s the best camera there is. 

Aunt Sara: Well, I still think you 
should have someone look at it who 
really knows about such things. After 
all, if it’s such a wonderful bargain, 
why is this person offering to sell it 
so cheaply? 

Bossy: How should I know? Guess 
they're just hard up. But we got to 
hurry before somebody else grabs it. 

Aunt Sarau: Very well! Run along! I 
guess there’s no use trying to put an 
old head on young shoulders. (BosBy 
and Pokey exit. AUNT SARAH puts 
hand into apron pocket and discovers 
letter.) Botheration! I forgot to give 
him his letter. (Calling) Bobby! Bob- 
by! Bobby! Here’s a letter for you. 

Bossy (Running back on stage): Did 
you call me? 

Aunt Saran: Yes. Here’s a letter for 
you. The postman just gave it to me 
a few minutes ago. Looks as if it’s 
from your father. 

Bossy: Thanks a lot, Aunt Sarah. It 
is from Dad. Gee! I wouldn’t have 
wanted to miss this. It’s my birthday 
letter. Wasn’t it swell of him to get 
it here right on time? I'll read it on 
my way. Thanks again, Aunt Sarah. 
Soon as 1 come home with the V-Ray, 
I want to take your picture the very 
first one. (Ezits.) 

Aunt Saran: If you do, you'll break 
it, sure as you're born. Picture-tak- 
ing, indeed! Haven’t had one taken 
in forty years and I don’t aim to 
start now. (Sighs) Oh, my! Oh, me! 





That boy will be my finish! Just look 
at this place! Rugs all kicked up, 
table cloth pulled crooked! Cocoa 
spilled all over everything! Crumbs 
on the floor! And now he’s gone off 
to waste his money on that second- 
hand contraption that’s probably 
not worth carrying home. (Mrs. 
SANFORD enters.) 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Hello, Aunt Sarah! 

Aunt Saran: Great day in the morn- 
ing! How’s come you’re home? Are 
you sick? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, no, I’m perfectly 
all right. But there’s been a hold-up 
somewhere in our supplies, so our 
whole department has a holiday. 
Where’s Bobby? 

Aunt Saran: Off to squander that 
birthday check on a second-hand 


camera. 


Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, no! Oh, I do wish 


he hadn’t done that! Where did he 
ever get the idea? 

Aunt Saran: Saw one advertised in 
the morning paper. First twenty- 
five dollars was supposed to take it, 
so he and Pokey Morgan went tear- 
ing out there to get it... . Some 
place on Vine Street, I think it was. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: If he had only waited! 
I’ve had my eye on one for some 
time. It’s a good one, too. Belongs to 
the son of one of the men in the 
shop. But he doesn’t want to sell it 
without the boy’s permission. Well, 
Aunt Sarah, I guess you were right. 
I should never have turned him 
loose with twenty-five dollars and 
expected him to be sensible. But I 
don’t mind admitting I’m disap- 
pointed. Somehow or other I was 
hoping .. . 
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Aunt Saran: Hoping what? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Well, I did hope that 
with his father in the Service and 
everything, that he would want to 
put that money into a War Bond. 
But I didn’t want to suggest it to 
him. I wanted it to be his own idea. 

Aunt Sarau: Well, I suggested it to 
him and you should have seen his 
face! But after all, Ruthie, he is 
only fourteen-years-old and the war 
is very far away. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Yes, I know. But so is 
his father — very far away, and I 
thought Bobby wouldn’t miss a chance 
to speed up his homecoming. (Of- 
stage Bossy calls: “So, long, Pokey! 
I'll be seein’ you.” Bossy enters.) 

Bossy: Hy’a, Moms! Gosh! What 
brings you home? Did you get fired? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: No, indeed. Just an 
unexpected holiday. What makes you 
look so sober? 

Aunt Saran: Land sakes! I thought 
you’d come bustin’ in here like a 
cyclone! Didn’t you get your camera? 

Bossy: Nope. 

Aunt Saran: Why not? Did somebody 
beat you to it? 

Bossy: I don’t know. I never went to 
find out? 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, Bobby! Don’t tell 
me you lost your money! 

Bossy: Nope! Here’s the check. (Pulls 
it out of pocket.) I never even got it 
cashed. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Why, Bobby! What’s 
wrong? Did you have an accident 
with your bicycle? 

Bossy: Nope. (Sits down.) There’s 
nothing wrong with me except that 
I’ve just discovered what a sucker 
I’ve been! 





Aunt Sarau: I thought you were sick. 

Bossy: Well, come to think of it, 
maybe I am sick — sick in the head, 
anyhow. How I ever got a screw- 
ball idea like buying that camera, I 
don’t know. 

Aunt Saran: Sufferin’ cats! What are 
you going to buy now? 

Bossy: What do you think? A War 
Bond, of course! Gosh! A camera! 
Do you know what that camera was, 
Aunt Sarah? Do you? 

Aunt Saran: Some sort of a ray, you 
called it — V-Ray, wasn’t it? 

Bossy: Yeh, that’s what I called it, all 
right. But it was nothin’ but a Booby 
Trap, that’s what it was. And I was 
the great big Booby that almost 
walked into it — only Dad pulled 
me back just in time. 

Moruer: What on earth are you talk- 
ing about, Bobby? What does Dad 
have to do with this? 

Bossy: Plenty. (Draws letter from 
pocket.) Now promise not to get all 
scared and weepy if I read you some- 
thing. Dad’s O.K., but he’s in a 
field hospital. 

Moruer: Oh, no! Bobby! Bobby! Tell 
me what’s happened to him! 

Aunt Sarau: I had a feeling that letter 
was important. 

Bossy: Well, it was — 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Bobby, you’re keeping 
something from me. 

Bossy: No, I’m not, Moms. Dad’s 
O.K. Honest, he is. He just got a 
piece of steel in his leg, but it isn’t 
serious. 

Mrs. Sanrorp: But how did it happen? 

Bossy: That’s what I’m trying to tell 
you! He almost walked into a Booby 
Trap ... only this other guy .. . 
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here ... wait... Dll read it. 
(Takes letter from pocket and unfolds 
it. Begins to read) 


Dear Bob: 

Now don’t get all riled up when you 
see the heading of this letter. My leg 
is the only part of me that is wounded 
except my pride! Did you ever know 
your Old Man was such a dope? And 
after all our lectures and warnings 
about Booby Traps! ! ! 

But there I was, moseying along with 
our Unit, down a perfectly empty 
street in the ruined village we had just 
captured, when what should I see lying 
along side the road with a lot of aban- 
doned junk, but a V-Ray camera! Of 
course, right then and there, I thought 
about your birthday present and made 
a dive for it. But some other guy was 
quicker and unluckier. He got there 
first and that was the last thing I knew 
till I woke up on a stretcher. . . . So 
that was that! A Booby trap of the 
first order. 

So right now I am a sadder and a 
wiser soldier! But don’t worry! They 
won’t catch me again . . . not on that 
one, anyhow. 

You might warn the folks at home to 
be on the lookout for Booby Traps, too. 
Anything that detracts in any way 
from man-power or money-power in 
this war effort is a Booby Trap; and 
anyone who fails to do everything he 
can, or to give every cent he can spare 
is a prize Booby. 

I know you and Mother and Aunt 
Sarah are doing your best to help, and 
we feel and appreciate those efforts 
over here. 

Happy birthday, Old Timer. This 
time next year, we'll see what we can 
do about a real present. Until then, 
keep everything under control at home. 
Stand by Aunt Sarah and take good 
care of Mother. 

Love, 
Dap. 





Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, Bobby! He might 
have been killed! 

Bossy: Sure, he might! But, thank 
heaven, he wasn’t. 

Aunt Saran: He was saved by a 
miracle. 

Bossy: Yep! And it’s another miracle 
that I didn’t throw my money away 
on that camera. I betcha I never 
forget this! From now on till the end 
of this war, every cent I can lay my 
hands on goes into War Stamps and 
Bonds! 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Mine, too, son! We'll 
put an end to such filthy tricks, 
won’t we? What do you say we go 
down town and buy that Bond right 
now? 

Aunt Sarau: Well, I guess I’m not too 
old to get in a few cracks at the 
enemy. Bobby, run upstairs and 
fetch me my pocketbook. You might 
as well buy one for me, too, while 


you’re at it. Booby Traps indeed! 
We'll fix ’em. 

Bossy: That’s the spirit, Aunt Sarah. 
(Exits.) 

Mrs. Sanrorp: Oh, Aunt Sarah, he is 
a good boy, isn’t he? 

Aunt Saran: You said a mouthful! 
(Recollecting her dignity.) I mean 

. well . . . he isn’t half bad as 

boys go. ... Oh, plague take it, 
Ruth! You know what I mean. I 
was the biggest Booby of all to for- 
get that Robert is your son and 
Paul’s. There’s not a finer boy in 
America. . . . even if he is fourteen 
and the noisest kid in the block. I’m 
for him — 100 per cent. It’s boys 
like him who'll be steering this coun- 
try away from Booby Traps and 
keeping it out of trouble, when you 
and I are dead and gone. . . . 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Jose San Martin, South 
American Hero 


NARRATOR: Summer, the year 1822. A 
sailboat, the “‘ Macedonia” is nearing 
Guayaquil, a city in the province of 
Quito, now known as Ecuador. In the 
cabin two men sit, GENERAL RUFINO 
Guipo and Jose San Martin, pro- 
tector of Peru, emancipator of Chile, 
and idol of Argentina. 

Guipo: The captain says we reach the 
Gulf of Guayaquil within the hour. 
It is fitting that you should meet 
Bolivar, the liberator here. 

San Martin (Musing): A land of strife 
— volcanoes, earthquakes — a land 
of violent upheavals. Perhaps this 
conference with Bolivar will result 
in a political upheaval, too. Who 
knows? 

Guipo: My only worry is that you 
are of two such different natures — 
tempestuous Bolivar — and you, as 
calm a man as I have ever met. 

San Martin: I have never cared for 
pomp and circumstance. How many 
times I have been offered honors 
and refused them. Remember Chile? 
I could have been its governor, yet 
I declined. 

Guipo: It took the hardest urging to 
make you agree to become the ruler 
of Peru. 

San Martin: I am a soldier — a soldier 
has no place in politics. I promised 
to free Chile, that I did. Let others 
govern after I have freed my people 


... Tl have none of it.... 
(Sighs) There is a throbbing in my 
head. 

Guino (Anziously): You are not well! 
. . . you ought to rest! 

San Martin (Wearily): Rest? Does 
Bolivar rest? (Then, simply) .. . 
although I am not half the genius 
that he is. . . 

Guipo (Furiously): Your modesty 
again! . . . Acentury from now two 
names will live side by side... 
yours and Bolivar’s! 

San Martin: I have done nothing save 
what other soldiers do. 

Guino (Dryly): Yes, other soldiers such 
as Caesar, Hannibal, Napoleon. But 
you are greater. They were con- 
querors, power-crazed. You fought 
to bring the light of freedom to what- 
ever land was strangled by the yoke 
of Spain. 

San Martin (Annoyed): Let’s hear no 
more of this . . . let the future bring 
its own evaluation of my work. (Wor- 
ried) Right now I wish I could be 
sure that Bolivar will help us. Peru 
must be freed completely. The roy- 
alists are shrewdly waiting to rise 
against the patriots. 

Gutpo: But the people of Peru them- 
selves are on our side . . . 

San Martin: I am not sure of that 

. cheers and titles do not fool me. 
Man is a fickle animal and often 





deserts the cause just at the moment 
when he should be resolute. Peru 
needs arms and soldiers and money 
and above all someone to bring them 
hope and strength. That someone is 
Simon Bolivar. 

Guino (Stubbornly): Why not yourself? 

San Martin: Perhaps because I am too 
cold, too unemotional by tempera- 
ment. Bolivar has the color that 
it takes to solidify a cause. 

Guipo (Angrily): Such humility an- 
noys me! You, the idol of the south, 
you the bravest man I have ever 
known! 

San Martin: I am not brave. 

Guipo: Not brave? Remember 
ae 

Music: Sneak up and under. 

Guipo: . . . when first you plenned to 
launch your expedition into Chile? 
Who else would have dared to tell 
his officers as you did? . . . (Fade) 
. . . that they would have to... 

San Martin (Softly): If we can carry 
our army safely over the Andes . . . 

Arne: It cannot be done, General! It 
will require greater strategy to cross 
those mountains than to cross the 
Alps as did Napoleon. 

2np AipE: We cannot carry 4,000 men 
across mountain peaks that rise to 
20,000 feet . . . think of it, General, 
eagles wheeling high above the snow 
are the only living things! 

Srp Are: In order to win we would 
have to cross the Andes in a force 
sufficient to overcome the enemy! 

4TH Aipe: General, don’t you see we 
would have to concentrate the differ- 
ent columns on the enemies’ weak 
points? If we can cross one side of the 
Andes, come down the other, and 
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gain the plain, victory is assured; 
otherwise we are lost and the devil 
take everything! 

lst Aine: There is no map to describe 
for us any of the passes of the Andes! 

San Martin (Calmly): We shall have 
a map. 

2np Arne: How? 

San Martin (Calling): Condarco! 

Conparco: Yes, General? 

San Martin: You are a skillful en- 
gineer, Condarco. I want you to take 
a copy of our declaration of inde- 
pendence to the governor of Chile. 

Conparco: You are jesting, General! 

San Martin (Low): Your-real errand 
will be to reconnoiter the roads by 
the Los Patos and Uspallata Passes. 
Without making notes you must 
bring back in your head a perfect 
plan of them both. You will go by the 
longest road, and as they are certain 
to send you back at once (Lightly) — 
if they don’t hang you — you will 
return by the nearest road. Now go, 
and remember that upon our crossing 
of the Andes depends the freedom of 
Chile! 

Music: Up and out. 

Guiwo: Who else but you would have 
thought of such a thing! Who else 
but you, three months later, could 
have brought that bold scheme to 
perfection. High in the Andes you 
led -your regular troops . . . (Fade) 
through the storm. 

Music: Up . . . Fade into: 

Ist SoupieR: I cannot hold my gun 

. my hands are freezing. 

2np SotpreR: My mules will be dead 
by tonight. 

Srp Sotprer: The snow is much too 
deep to move the cannon. 





ist Sotp1e£R: If San Martin does not let 
us rest, we will never get through 
this pass! 

CorpoRAL: Be quiet! Our General 
wishes to address you! 

SotpreR: Look! He is bareheaded! 

2@np Sotprer: Why, he is suffering as 
much as we! 

CorporaL: Attention, soldiers! 

San Martin: Soldiers of La Plata, have 
courage. We have sworn to sustain 
our independence! I know what I 
am asking you to do, but we must 
push ahead! 

ist SotpieR: We cannot get through 
this pass — the mules and ammuni- 
tion will fall through the chasms! 

2np SoupieR: I cannot feel my 
hands... 

3rp SoupreR: Our horses are dying! 

SoLpieR: We will freeze to death! 

San Martin (Calmly): You will climb 
this peak and then move into Chile; 

. and not a man of you will be 
lost! 

Aux: Hail! 

Corpora: It has begun to hail! What 
shall we do? 

San Martin: Tell the bandmaster to 
play our Argentine National Air! 
Corpora: Music will not stir them on! 
San Martin (Fiercely): Do as I say! 

CorPorRAL: Yes, sir! 

San Martin: Soldiers, I myself amount 
to little! It is you to whom all glory 
goes. Have faith in me and I will 
lead you through this storm until 
we have scaled this peak! 

Music: In the distance the sound of the 
Argentine National Anthem is played 
by the band. 

Ist Sotprer: Three cheers for San 
Martin! 
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AL: Cheers. 

San Martin (Shouting): Come men, 
forward! We will meet the enemy and 
win. 

Music: Up and out. 

Gurpo: And then, in the face of such 
a deed, you humbly place yourself 
second to Bolivar. 

San Martin: I need his help . . . if 
he will give me troops... if we 
can but agree on how these inde- 
pendent states shall govern them- 
selves now that they are free, I care 
not for myself. 

Caprain (Off): General San Martin! 

San Martin: Yes, Captain! 

Captain (On): We have sighted Guay- 
aquil. 

San Martin: Thank you, Captain. 
Well, Guido, what are you thinking 
of? 

Guipo: Within an hour we shall know 
the future of this continent. 

Music: Up and out. 

Sounp: Little mumble of conversation. 

Youne Woman (In a fatuous whisper) : 
Is this the first time you have been 
in the liberator’s house? 

2np Woman (Equally fatuous): Yes. 
What an honor to meet the two 
greatest men in the world! Papa, 
why do they meet like this? 

Man (Gruff): You would not under- 
stand, my dear. 

2np Man: They say that Bolivar be- 
lieves in a republic and San Martin 
in a monarchy. 

2np Woman: Is there much difference? 

Ist Man (Impatiently): I will explain 
it to you later, dear. 

Sounp: Faint applause which grows. 

2np Woman: Look! They’re coming 
down the hall! 





Ist Woman: What a dashing figure 
Bolivar is! What piercing dark eyes! 

2np Woman: I like San Martin. He 
may be older, but I think he is much 
more handsome. 

Ist Man (Laughing): Is that not like 
a female, Andres, to think of phys- 
iognomy at a time like this? (Ap- 
plause stops) 

Bouivar: General San Martin, the 
ladies of Guayaquil wish to welcome 
you. Senorita Melendez, have you 
the wreath? 

SenorITA MeELEeNDEZz (Giggling. She 
has undoubtedly memorized this) : This 
wreath — I — place upon your head 
as a token of the honor that — 

San Martin (Irritated and embar- 
rassed): No—no, my child, such 
things are not for me. 

Bo.tvar: Come, my girl, place it on 
the general’s head . . . 

San Martin: I shall keep it for the 
patriotic sentiment that inspired the 
gift, and for the sake of those who 
bestowed it. 

Sounp: Cheers. 

Bottvar (Calling): Now be merry while 
the General and myself repair to the 
next room, for we have matters of 
great importance to discuss... 
This way, General. (To people as he 
passes) How do you do? .. . how 
do you do? . . . I’ll open the door 
for you, General. 

Sounp: Door opening and closing. Pause. 

Man (Somberly): The destiny of South 
America now hangs in the balance. 

2np Man: What do you mean? 

Man: I know them both . . . I doubt 
if they can unite for our common 
good. 

Music: Up and fade into. .. . 
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Sounp: Ticking of clock. 

Narrator: Here are two great indi- 
viduals, each with miraculous ac- 
complishments, met to unite! Can 
the brilliant, dauntless Liberator and 
the equally courageous, calmer Pro- 
tector agree upon the future of the 
continent? What are they saying 
behind closed doors! Have they 
agreed? The minutes pass! ..., 
Then... 

Sounp: Ticking of clock grows louder 

. tnto sound of door opening . . . 
closing. 

Servant (Calling): General San Mar- 
tin’s carriage! 

San Martin: My respects to the people 
of Guayaquil for their hospitality. 

Man: Are you leaving so soon, Gen- 
eral San Martin? 

2np Man: Can you not tellus some- 
thing of what you and Bolivar —? 

Botivar (Crisply): No. General San 
Martin and I have agreed that we 
be silent as to the results of our 
interview .. . 

2np Man: But — General San Mar- 
tin —? 

San Martin (Quietly, emphatically): 
My carriage awaits. Good day. 

Music: Up and out. 

NARRATOR: There was no agreement 
between the two men. Two prin- 
ciples of government fought for su- 
premacy in the locked room and 
Bolivar’s won. San Martin favored a 
limited monarchy. Bolivar believed 
in a republic. 

2np Voice: And so the gentler man 
resigned to save Peru. Today, San 
Martin’s words are still remem- 
bered. 

Music: Sneak under. 





San Martin: Let Bolivar come so that 


America may triumph. It shall not 
be San Martin who will give a day 
of delight to the enemy! , 


tries for which I fought are fulfilled; 
to secure their independence and 
leave them to select their own gov- 
ernments. The presence of a for- 


Music: Up and out. 

NARRATOR: Suffice that men are priv- 
ileged to have within their midst 
such men as Bolivar to bring them 
freedom. And San Martin sensed, 


tunate soldier, however disinterested 
he may be, is dangerous (Fade out) to 
newly established states. .. . 
Music: Up and under. 
San Martin: Nevertheless, I shall 


with the splendid intuition of a fel- 
low genius, that he should leave the 
field to Bolivar. And leaving South 
America, this great Argentine spoke 
with modesty and nobility seldom 
found in any man. Here are his 


always be ready to make the last 
sacrifice for the liberty of this coun- 
try, but only in the capacity of a 
private citizen. With regard to my 
public conduct, my compatriots, as 
in most affairs, will be divided in 


words of farewell: 

Music: Sneak under. 

San Martin: I have witnessed the 
declaration of independence of the 
states of Chile and Peru. I hold in 
my hand the standard which Pi- 
zarro used to enslave the Empire of 
the Incas. My promises to the coun- 


opinion. Their children will give a 
just verdict. 


THE END 


Adapted by special arrangement with the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange of the U.S. 
Office of Education, from a script by Bernard D. 
Schoenfeld. 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





A Gram or Rapium 


Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Madame Curie wears a long black 
dress, with a tight waistline and full skirt. The 
men wear dark suits with narrow trousers if 
possible. 

Properties: Three glowing test tubes. These may 
be made to glow; dissolve a piece of yellow 
ime crag in one-third of a tube of carbon 

isulphide, place one-third of this mixture in 
each tube. Gently rotate the tubes until they 
have been coated on the inside, and pour out 
the surplus liquid. The coating of phosphorus 
on the inside of the tubes will glow in the dark 
as soon as it begins to evaporate. Phosphorus 
must not touch skin, clothing, or combustibles. 
Pad and pencil, beaker, flask, test tubes, small 
portable gas stove, wrist watch, test tube rack, 
French coffee pot, plates, cups, and saucers, 
bouquet of chrysanthemums, or other white 
flowers, green glass empty battery jar, earth- 
enware pitcher or jug, matches, box with a 
cake, hard-boiled eggs, rolls, brass candlestick, 
sausages, long white candle, briefcase, papers, 
cablegram and envelope, black cloth and pair 
of sun glasses, small lead-colored box about 
three by six inches, on wooden rack, knife and 
spoons, tray, card tray. 

Setting: There is a door upstage left opening 
into the laboratory, and a door upstage right 
opening into Madame Curie’s private apart- 
ment. A door at rear opens into garden. The 
walls are covered with —_ containing 
rom and a scant sup ly of ran 

Across the back is a long, plain, wooden table 
with a wooden bench on _ oe side. A small 
portable gas stove is on the table. Also on the 
—_— _~ a beaker, a flask, test tubes and 


Li piting: “a the opening of the play the only 
ight is from the three glowing test tubes, but 
the electric light is soon switched on. Marcel 
lights a candle as the play progresses. No other 
lighting is required. 


SwEeEt SIXTEEN 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Lieutenant Franklin wears an officer's 
uniform with the proper ese: S the rest of 
the characters are in eve 

Properties: Newspaper, ha etna. 

Setting: A cheerful, comfortably furnished living 
room. In the center at rear is a door leading 
outside and onto a porch. A window left of the 
door looks out onto a pretty yard. At left is a 
door leading to the dining room and kitchen. 
There is a large easy chair downstage right 
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with a table beside it, as well as several other 
comfortable chairs and small tables. On one 
of the small tables is a telephone. Lamps and 
books complete the picture. 

Lighting: None required 


Pauw Revere’s CLoak 

Characters: Eight male on stage; one, off stage. 
Others for various off-stage purposes. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters wear costumes characteris- 
tic of or suggestive of those of end of third 
quarter of eighteenth century: knee length 
breeches, made of something suggestive of 
rough duffel. cloth or homespun, tunics or 
smocks of wool, cotton or elkskin, flat shoes, 
wooden or heavy leather (except John Han- 
cock and Paul Revere), flat round caps, some 
broad brimmed hats, greatcoat (John Han- 
cock), two long cloaks (Paul Revere and Peter 
Tucker), overalls or aprons of rough cotton or 
brownish sailcloth (Jeremy Snow, Peter Tuck- 
er), smock of darkish cotton (Paul Revere). 

Properties: Piles of papers for Broadsides; one 
large candle, one small candle in wooden ot 
brass holders; basket; stove, or fireplace, or 
iron kettle, at side for burning charcoal; chair 
or two in printshop, hook on wall to hang Peter 
Tucker’s long cloak on; sheet of paper on 
which is written or typed a copy of Port Bill 
Protest for the Broadside to be read by Paul 
Revere; sheet of paper on which is written or 
typed the auction bill Broadside for Timothy 
and guardsman to read from; flat packet of 

papers for the Port Bill Broadsides; bag of 
sweetmeats to be taken from Peter Tucker's 
pocket; long chain with brass key on end of it 
to be worn about Paul Revere’s neck; dark 
lantern with candle burning inside (may be 
ordinary lantern, with dark covering and slide 
to close off or turn on light); piece charred 
wood; sacks to look like flour sacks, some 
empty, some filled; little piles of loose flour; 
other things about to suggest bakeshop cellar; 
large wi n door-button. 

Setting: Scene is in a largish room, door toward 
side front, another in rear; large rough table, 
heaped with strewn papers ws or 
window shaded heavily; cloak hanging from 
hook on wall near main door; two candles 
on table, one large and one small; chair or two; 
stove or fireplace or open iron kettle to burn 
charcoal; possibly clock on wall, hands set at 
seven. Scene 2 is a dark room, looking like 
cellar, flour sacks about, one main door for en- 
trance from alley, another at back, with con- 
spicuous door-button on wall close to = 
Peyee: of things about that might be in 

op , 
Lighting: None necessary. 





Jupira’s Farner 
Characters: 7 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters wear typical costumes 
of the late sixteenth century. The Queen is 
dressed in regal robes, and at first appears with 
a hooded cloak and has her face covered with 
a mask. The men wear colored cloth doublets 
and hose, ruffs and peaked beards. The little 
girls and Anne are in simple dresses, over 
which they wear white aprons. 

Properties: Two long pipes, flute or recorder, pile 
of paper, quill pen, inkhorn, two torches. 

Setting: Scene 1, which is laid in a lane, may be 
played against a backdrop, plain green or 
brown, with a property gate against one end. 
For scene @ there is a hearth at the rear, anda 
table in the center, over which there hangs a 
lantern. There are several chairs about, one of 
which is a tall carved one. On the table is an 
inkhorn. 

Lighting: No special lighting is required, but all 
the light in the second scene should be pro- 
vided by the lantern. 

Note: “It Was a Lover and His Lass”’ may be 


May Ling wears a flowered pajama suit over 
which she may wear a silk kimono coat. The 
servant’s garb is more somber. Flo Flo, and the 
lions wear animal costumes and masks. 

Properties: Sets of chopsticks, bowls of rice, 
— bowls of tea, straw pallet, pin, Ameri- 


ay, pins. 
Setting: hinese screens may be switched for the 


two different interiors. For the screens, Chi- 
nese pictures may be tacked to frames. Chinese 
lanterns may be used for decorations. There is 
a raised dais at wall center, on which stands a 
large frame, behind which sits the Kitchen 
God. The Dragon sits beside him. There is a 
Chinese screen at right, which conceals the 
place where May Ling and the servant prepare 
the meal. A lighted incense burner stands on a 
small table in front of the Kitchen God. In 
scene 2, the screens are removed and there is 
nothing on the stage except the throne of the 
Sun God, which should be a gilded chair dec- 
orated with dragons. 

Lighting: None required. 


Wonpers or Story Boox LAND 


found in the “Book of a Thousand Songs,” Characters: 11 male; 8 female. 
page 218, published by the Mumil Publishing Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Company. It also appears in a number of song Costumes: Billy and Betty in clothes of modern 


collections. 


Son or LiBertTY 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear traditional colo- 
nial costumes. 

Properties: Bouquet of flowers, vase of water, 
large silver spoon, piece of knitting and knit- 
ting needles, copperplates, silverware, jewelry, 
etc., ledger, tray with cups and saucers and 
teapot, , journal, teapot, straw basket. 

Setting: There i is a settee at right; various rockers 
and straight colonial chairs and small tables 
are about the room. In Scene @ there is a 
display case with jewelry, copperplates, sil- 
verware, etc. There is a table holding the 
ledger before which is a rough wooden bench. 
There are one or two other chairs about the 
room. Scene 38 may be the same as Scene 1. 

Lighting: None required. 


Cura Comes to You 

Characters: 8 male; 8 female; 2 characters dressed 
like lions, and one as a dragon. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Dorothy wears a school dress. The 
Chinese children wear trousers of gay colors, 
with contrasting jackets. The tightly fitting, 
small black caps of the boys top long queues 
which may be made from strips of b silk, 
braided together and tied at the ends with 
gay ribbons or s and sewed to the caps. 
The girls wear large Chinese hats, or they may 
wear flowers in their hair. The are elab- 
orately attired in silk gowns and many jewels. 
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boy and girl. Little Riding Hood, red 
hooded cape. White Rabbit, white rabbit 
suit with black waistcoat. Captain Hook, 
blue cape, black pirate hat, b patch over 
eye and hook for claw. Alice-in- Wonderland, 
starched, full-le , white apron over dress, 
narrow black ribbon with tiny bow on hair. 
Smee, pirate costume. Snow . blue skirt, 
white blouse, black laced bodice ‘and poe 
white bow in hair. Peter Pan, brown ~~ wit 

feather, brown belted blouse, short brown 
pants and three-quarter stockings. Tiger Lily, 
beautiful white beaded Indian Princess cos- 
tume. Lost Boy, yn A outfit. Raggedy Ann, 
wig of yarn, s dress. y Andy, 
wig of yarn, rag doll’s costume and cap. Sleepy 
and Happy, dwarf costume. Blue Fairy, pale 
blue gown, golden star in hair. Pinocchio, 
conical hat, yellow blouse, red pants, large, 
blue bow tie. Cinderella, ragged costume and 
small broom. Little Lame Prince, full-sleeved 
blouse and skull cap 


Properties: living-room table, chairs, pictures, 


books, sewing basket. Front of white cottage, 
picket fence, paper flowers, tree, pac 


Setting: Scene I is living room of Robertson ll 


Necessary properties are living-room table and 
chairs, but pictures, flowers, lamps, etc., may 
be used as desired to give room attractive ap- 
pearance. Scene II is Story Book Land and 
should be as colorful as possible. White, green 
trimmed cottage with picket fence, a garden 
and large tree will be required. Bird houses, 
benches or other properties may be used. 


Lighting: None required for Scene I, but soft 


colored lights for Scene II. 





Tue Flower GarpEN 

Characters: There are 23 or more characters 
needed for this play, and either boys or girls 
may be used for all parts, except the Sun, 
which should be played by a boy. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The flowers may wear the color cos- 
tumes that the flowers they represent are. The 
rooster should have a red comb down the 
center of his head and feathers on his suit. The 
clouds may wear gray capes, which they hold 
out to make the curtain required to block out 
the sun. The birds may have beaks affixed to 
their mouths; the bees should have antennae, 
and the butterflies wings. Sun wears gold robe 
and crown. 


PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That... 


=> You may obtain additional 
copies of any of the plays pub- 
lished in PLAYS for use by 
members of the cast. 





»> By purchasing playbooks you 
can save much time and effort 
spent in copying out parts. 


=> We can supply you with cop- 


ies of any play published to 
date. 


Each playbook costs only 
ten cents, plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
TIME-SAVING AID 


Send Your Order Today to: 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Setting: Flowers, green grass, trees, and other 
things suggestive of a garden. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Sevrisnu GIANT 


Characters: 6 male; several girls; several boys; 
girl representing flower; boy representing bird. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Boys and girls are in modern dress. The 
Giant may wear full short pantaloons and a 
long tunic. He has long black hair. The Spirits 
wear white robes. 

Properties: Potted plants and shrubs, lunch 
boxes, books and book straps, flowers, trumpet, 
“No Trespassing” sign. 

Setting: In scenes 1 and 8, there are trees, green 
grass, and flowers. On the right, there is a road, 
and at the left, a castle. In scene 2 there is a 
high wall shutting off the garden from the 
road. This may be represented with screens. If 
possible there should be a grayish light over the 
garden, although it is bright outside the wall. 

Lighting: If possible, light should be dim in gar- 
den during scene 2, but brighten at the be- 
ginning of scene 3. But this is not necessary. 
No special lighting is actually required. 


Tue Hevprvt Cats 


Characters: 1 female; 4 characters dressed like 
cats. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Susan wears an everyday dress, hat 
and coat; the cats wear gray or black costumes, 
and either cat masks, or whiskers and a hood. 

Properties: Newspapers, books, a knitting bag 
with balls of yarn, large bunch of pussy 
willows, cushions, 

Setting: A typical modern living room, with a 
large table at one side, a number of soft chairs, 
a sofa, and small end tables around the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Boosy Trap 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female, 

Playing Time: 45 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Sanford wears slacks, a sweater, 
and a bandanna. Bobby at first wears a bath- 
robe, pajamas, and house slippers, then long 
trousers, a sweater and sports jacket. Pokey 
also wears long trousers, a sweater and jacket. 
Aunt Sarah wears a ho and apron. 

Properties: Envelope with check in it, lunch box, 
cups and saucers, plates, two cereal bowls, sil- 
verware, letter in envelope, tray, pitcher with 
cocoa, newspaper. 

Setting: A simple dining room with a table center 
surrounded by several chairs. The table is set 
with a place for Bobby; there are other scat- 
tered pieces of silver where Mrs. Sanford sits; 
cups and saucers; sugar and creamer, etc., are 
on the table. There are one or two scatter rugs 
on the floor. A simple cloth is on the table. 

Lighting: None required. 
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PLAYS 


FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
IN APRIL 


IN ADDITION TO THE MANY FINE 
PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS IN THIS ISSUE, SUB- 
SCRIBERS MAY ALSO OBTAIN PLAYS 
FROM PREVIOUS ISSUES FOR CELE- 
BRATION OF THE FOLLOWING 
EVENTS: 


April 9 — Easter 
Easter Puzzie (For Primary Grades) 
arch, 1942 


Perer Rassit (For Primary Grades) 
November, 1942 


April 11-17 — Be-Kind-To-Animals Week 


From Tats Smavt Becinnine (For Junior 
and Senior High)......... April, 1942 


April 13 — Jefferson’s Birthday 
Tuomas Jerrerson’s Pian (For Junior 


and Senior High)...... December, 1941 


Tae Taree Roya R’s (For Junior and 
Senior High)......... November, 1942 


Tae Way or an Eacre (For Junior and 

NS how diigo onus April, 1943 
April 14 — Pan-American Day 

Simon Bourvar (For Junior and Senior 


EE hii ah ook oe tk al October, 1941 
Juarez tHe Just (For Junior and Senior 
Ls ie sikh ante bank December, 1942 
THe mn, Bourvar (For Interme- 
CO PPAR eee December, 1943 
April 19 — Patriot’s Day — Paul Revere’s 
Ride 
Scuoou’s Done (For Junior and Senior 
Be cadilcad Nes seuss s March, 1943 
No Braver Souprer (For Intermediates) 


April, 1943 


April 27 — Audubon’s Birthday 
Aupuson Makes His Decision (For 
Junior and Senior High) December, 1941 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current 
issues, may be pr royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may 
be purchased for 10c each. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany 
playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared in gost 
issues of our magazine are of invaluable ai 
teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 
LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — This carries 


an important war message, presented in the 
simple but effective manner of “Our Town.” 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US —A popular play 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 


CITIZENS ” TOMORROW — An exciting 
play showin w the young members of a Victory 
Club are = their country. 


LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the front is drama- 
tized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 
FUN TO BE FREE — A pageant ing the 
principles of democracy and the American Way. 
FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home Front 
paign. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE —An amusing war- 
time fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales. 


NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Naurse’s Aides. 


MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 

drama stressing the need cooperation from 

civilians at home. 

THE LIEUTENANT PAYS HIS RESPECTS 

—A comedy with a lesson for modern young 

Americans. All-girl cast. 

RUBBER WON’T STRETCH —a convincing 

poeempems 65 tas aan Ree pemeeieinp an aaa 
driving 

BEWARE OF RUMORS — An imaginative play 

suggesting ways of stopping rumors, and what 

our attitude towards rumors should be. 


THE WORM TURNS — The value of the na 
Cross Home Nursing Course is brought home. 


STRETCH A POINT —- How to understand the 
rationing system and get the most for your points 
is dramatically 


VACATION LIMITED —A War Bond play 
with a new ang 
For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A Play to show 
the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds can do. 


TIN TO WIN —A salvage play for primary 
grades. 


THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 
Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 


Co; of these plays may be obtained by 
for ten cents each, plus postage 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 















The 
Pied Piper 


Broadcasts" 


A volume of child-7 














hood’s favorite fairy” 
tales, made into plays © 
for single program or 7 
series broadcasting. — 
Here are Rip Van> 
Winkle, The Town 

Mouse and the Coun” 








try Mouse, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, Dick ~ 
Whittington, The Sleeping Beauty, Aladdin and © 
the Wonderful Lamp, and The Three Little ~ 
Pigs. Some are continued over 3 or 4 programs, 
providing 17 plays, timed for 15 or 30 minute intervals. There is 
a short chapter of helpful hints for both director and actors, a 
glossary of radio terms, and an outline of sound effects, as well as 


20 pages of lyrics with original music for each script. 


$2.25 


THESE OTHER BADIO TITLES MAY ALSO PROVE USEFUL: 


ONCE UPON A TIME is a collection of twenty-six 
scripts for a library radio program for children — 
children’s stories, legends, folk and fairy tales, 
rewritten and timed, all ready for the air. They are 
royalty free (non-commercial use) and are a selec- 
tion of those that the Denver Public Library found 
most successful in six years on the air. $2.25 


RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS. Revised and en- 
larged edition. Included are 26 plays by James M. 
Morris of Radio Station KOAC, each play tested 
by actual production. Covering a wide range of 
subjects from historical to fairy tales to original 
drama, the plays are well suited for use by speech 
students and broadcasters. Royalty free for non- 
commercial use. Detailed suggestions accompany - 
each play and a final section, ‘“The Director's 


Handbook,” is a mine of information that insures 
successful production. $3 


RADIO ROADS TO READING is an interesting 
collection of library book talks broadcast to girls 
and boys. These have all been heard on successful 
library radio programs in Rochester, where the 


editor, Julia L. Sauer, is head of the Public Li- 3 


brary's department of Work with Children. $2.25 — 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR bears the adult listener ~ 
in mind, with 37 actual scripts, varying in cheme — 
and length, from libraries all over the country, — 
as well as a chapter of ideas for still other broad- — 
casts, edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. Here is a cross 
section of the programs that tell listeners-in about 
the services available at their libraries. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. ¥Y. 














